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editorial 
THE most benign hospitalities of the 
heart are those that bind us to the 
beautiful and the noble in the lives of 
those who differ from us; but these 
hospitalities are not possible without 


recognizing and respecting these differ- 
ences. 


Nor brawn but brain must rule the 
world. Not the power to carry the 
musket, but the power that makes the 
musket superfluous, is the higher qual- 
ification of a voter. When this prin- 
ciple is recognized it will not be long 
before women will be asked to share 
the responsibilities and privileges of 
the ballot box. 


WHILE wealth is accumulated some- 
times at least in violation of the law 
of just desert, while there are such 
frequent congestions in the body pol- 
itic caused by the selfishness of in- 
dividuals, we ought to have a con- 
gratulation for those who dare hope 
for better things and try to work out 
a better order. 


WHAT are we to think of the Astor- 
Willing wedding recently celebrated at 
Philadelphia between the heir of the 
largest fortune in America, and one of 
the social belles of the plain (?) Qua- 
ker city? We are told in the news- 
paper reports that $20,000 were 
spent for the floral decorations alone. 
What benefit does either the imagina- 
tion or the senses derive from wasteful 
excess like this; to say nothing of the 
shock such a piece of vulgar extrava- 
gance gives to the moral sensibilities. 
ge and judgment are alike offended 

y this spirit of public display enter- 
ing into and threatening to destroy all 
the true beauty and significance of the 
holiest of human sacraments. No 
wonder the scions of a moneyed aris- 
tocracy that chooses to spend $20,000 
for the perishable adornment of flowers 
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for a single occasion of a few hours’ 
length, should grow distrustful and 
afraid of the rising social tumult 
and agitation, foreseeing a coming ex- 
change between human conditions so 
separate and antagonistic as the one 
thus described, and that of thousands 
of the ill-paid, half-fed and _ half- 
clothed toilers for a bare subsistence, 
who belong to the same community; 
—children, we say with pious cant and 
resignation, of one Father. 


Rev. Miia F. TuppEr recently de- 
livered a discourse in Grand Rapids 
on ‘‘Darwinism’’ of which the press of 
that city speaks in high terms. Those 
disposed to look at the progress of 
modern scientific ideas with fear and 
distrust would do better, says Miss 
Tupper, ‘‘to change their sighs to 
hallelujahs, and rejoice that there is a 
possibility of growth from ignorance 
to knowledge.’’ The truth of the 
Darwinian theory is not to be estab- 
lished by any one’s hopes or fears; it 
is simply a question of fact. ‘‘Nine- 
tenths of the arguments against Dar- 
winism undertake to settle the ques- 
tion on some other basis . It is 
entirely a matter to be settled by the 
testimony of experts.’’ With regard to 
the higher moral and spiritual aspects 
of the truths it presents, Miss Tup- 
per, in common with most liberal 
thinkers, holds them in far less fear 
than reverence, finding in the princi- 
ples of a rational philosophy, based 
on the demonstrable truths of nature 
and experience, the only safe and per- 
manent basis of religious faith and in- 
spiration. The Grand Rapids Zag/le 
announces that Miss Tupper has re- 
ceived acall tothat city which she will 
probably accept. In ‘‘ Notes from 
the Field’’ will be found a copy of 
the resolutions passed by the congre- 
gation of La Porte, in response to her 
resignation as pastor of that society. 


REv. JOHN W. CHADWICK says the 
proof of the idea of the immortal life 
must, to him who in these days of 
scientific question and doubt, can not 
receive it in terms of spiritual trust and 
conviction, be found in a ‘‘power of in- 
tellectual prophecy.’’ We would go 
farther, and say that the proof of this 
hope must be finally and chiefly so con- 
firmed to all thoughtful minds, whether 
of a skeptical order or otherwise. By 
‘*the power of intellectual prophecy’’ 
as here applied, we suppose is meant 
that assurance of the soul’s endless life 
which rests, not more in sentiment—— 
the heart’s persuasion of what it de- 
sires and believes it has a right to at- 
tain—than in reason. The logic of 
life points to this continued existence 
as an irresistible conclusion. It isnot 
because so large a degree of moral im- 
pulse, of religious faith and inspiration 
is destroyed in the abandonment of this 
hope, but because the universe becomes 
an inextricable puzzle without this 
hint towards a solution. Not thata 
demonstrated immortality would re- 
move all our mental perplexities. On 
the contrary it introduces many new 
ones of its own; yet the problems of 
life and living are more easily solved 
under an hypothesis, at once as ra- 
tional as it is cheering. 


Our earnest friend, Rev. Perry 
Marshall, writes concerning the name 
of the Western Unitarian Conference, 
expressing the opinion that a body of 
its peculiar aim and genius should no 
longer suffer the misapprehension that 
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rises with any term of geographical 
limitation. Chicago, he says, ‘‘is not 
very far east or west of the center of 
population in the United States, and 
is now large enough to say that Boston 
is east of it.’’ Mr. Marshall thinks 
some larger name, derived perhaps 
from the coming Columbian exhibition, 
should be substituted for the present 
one, which he considers ‘‘erroneous and 
meaningless.’’ We too, grow daily in 
the conviction that the principles for 
which the Conference stands are not 
the outcome of any local strife, or 
movement, that they are world-wide 
both in their origin and their applica- 
tion; yet neverthelessthe name ‘‘West- 
ern Unitarian Conference’’ is too full 
of meaning and cherished associa- 
tions to be lightly surrendered. It 
arose from perfectly natural conditions, 
and will express for a long time to 
come the spirit and direction of that 
newer type of civilization, in its re- 
ligious phase, known as ‘‘Western.’’ 
We are more anxious to disabuse the 
general mind of the prejudice often 
felt for this term, than to exchange it 
for another. Mr. Marshall also re- 
news his appeal for the Emerson fund, 
a worthy and inspiring object, which 


we hope to see realized some day. , 


The Strong Hand. 


Gen. Sherman was the ‘‘Iron Duke’’ 
of our Civil War. From the outset 
he foresaw the magnitude of the task, 
urged the calling of a million men, 
while others hesitated over three hun- 
dred thousand. Inthe field he urged 
uncompromising confiscation, prompt 
martial law and the reorganization 
under territorial government. Dur- 
ing the war and immediately after he 
was credited by friend» and foe with a 
temperament lacking in tenderness, 
wanting in affection, but as the years 
passed along public estimate on these 
points aided by better knowledge of 
the man’s private character changed. 
The grimness of his method came 
not from hardness of heart but from 
clearness of judgment. Severity was 
born from principle, not from 
cruelty. He hated war, curtly char- 
acterizing it as, ‘“‘hell’’; but recog- 
nized it under certain circumstances 
as the divinest peace measure. His 
was the severity of the surgeon, not 
the brutality of the bully. He be- 
lieved in the providence of the 
clenched fist as well as that of the 
open hand. He would /ake lives to 
save lives. 

And may we not in these days of 
mourning recognize in the stalwart 
character of that great captain who 
has once more disappeared, this time 
on the greater ‘‘ March to the sea,’’ 


essary now as in ‘61 to ’65. How 
much wuzkindness there is in com- 
promising kindness! How much 
suffering is caused by a yielding pity! 
How much cruelty goes in the guise 
of charity! How wanting in feeling 
is that tearfulness that blinds judg- 
ment and thwarts justice ! Clearness 
of thought and the progress that 
comes therefrom finds no foe more 
subtle than the indulgent desire for 
goodwill, that tries to slide over difh- 
culties, grasp the desired end across 
the obstinate but just barriers which 
frankness and truth interposes. In 
religion to-day we want not more sen- 
timental love, but more mental integ- 
rity. In church organizations we 
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want not more fellowship but more of 
the honesty that makes fellowship 
possible. In philanthropy we want 
not more charity but more justice, in 
government not more laws but more 
vitality in laws that exist, fewer 
statutes, but better enforcement. 
When, last week, two or three hun- 
dred law-abiding, faithful and _ in- 
dustrious Italians, seeking to earn 
honest bread by faithful days’ labor 
at Jackson Park, preparing the ground 
for the World’s Fair, were chased 
from their work with stones, blud- 
geons and cocked revolvers, by a howl- 
ing rabble of five or six hundred 
loafers and unemployed, simply, so 
far as we can understand, because 
they were Italians, and would work 
for $1.50 a day, and belonged to 
no ‘‘ American’’ Labor organization, 
there was need of the strong hand of 
a General Sherman. These poor 
frightened victims were caught one 
by one, and a line was formed by their 
hilarious tormentors, who permitted 
their victims to run the gauntlet while 
they tried to get a whack at them 
with improvised paddles made out 
of a pile of siding near by. No 
policeman was near, and so far, no 
Mayor or policemen have been heard 
from in any decisive way and prob- 
ably will not be. The spring elec- 
tions are seen on the horizon and the 
votes of the aggressors are desirable. 
Does not evolution point to the fact 
that the growth of government has 
been in the direction of defending the 
rights of the weak through the power 
of the strong? Are not the compe- 
tent responsible for the liberties of the 
incompetent? If blood is to be shed, 
and violence done in order to have a 
World’s Fair in Chicago, let the 
blood of the Iawless flow first, and if 
any one must meet their ire and take 
their bullets, let it be the strong, who 
for the sake of justice and good gov- 
ernment are ready to do now what 
was done in ’61, grasp the flag and 
stand to the front, live, and if necessary 
die, for peace, alongside of shotted can- 
non, with loaded and bayoneted mus- 
kets in hand. This is true tenderness 
and helps to form the higher peace 
society. The same principle applies 
to the unschooled children of the un- 
scrupulous and thriftless parent, the 
unsheltered victims of whiskey booths 
and brothels. It is the business of 
the right government to stand be- 
tween the child and a brutalized or 
brutalizing parent, between the help- 
less in the community and _ those 
moral epidemics aud spiritual conta- 
gions whose depredations are worse 
than those of small-pox, typhoid or 
cholera. 


Whether the logic of socialism or 
of anarchy obtains, in either case 
there is involved a government under 
one-guise or another, where the com- 
petent must be held responsible for the 
just administration of that altruistic 
principle that demands that the right 
of each shall be vouchsafed by all. 
No man’s duty is done and no man’s 
life is safe while the liberty and the 
dignity of a fellow-being anywhere is 
assailed. Every true citizen will do 
all in his power to resent and correct 
such abuses. Gen. Sherman was as 
good a citizen as he was a soldier. 
His principles are as necessary in the 
church asinthearmy. First, last and 
always he and his kind are peace men, 
The dove hovers o’er such battle-fields 
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and light fringes with gold all such 
war clouds. The coming American 
church may well canonize such men 
as General Sherman as Saints of Jus- 
tice, Patrons of Wisdom, Apostles of 
Freedom. 


Walter Besant’s Demoniac.* 


It is long since we have read a book 
that has more. thoroughly interested 
us than the above, though deeply dis- 
appointing in its final conclusion. 
The discrepancy between the general 
motive of the story, its high and ex- 
cellent treatment, and the outcome, as 
revealed in the last chapter, seems to 
us quite unwarranted, both from the 
point of view of morals and of art. 
Seldom are finer materials gathered 
together for a higher purpose than is 
revealed here throughout the book, 
which holds the reader with not only 
a sustained, but intense interest from 
chapter to chapter, until the conclu- 
sion, when it is as if the sudden 
cutting of Icarus’ wings let him drop 
suddenly and ingloriously to earth, 
converting a work which might have 
been a keen joy and inspiration into 
amere study. But‘ studies’’ are the 
latest literary fashion, the semmum 
bonum of many great writers’ ambi- 
tion. 

Briefly told the story of Mr. Besant’s 
‘“Demoniac’’ is of a young man, 
ideally situated in respect to family, 
education, talent and wealth, who 
makes the sudden discovery during 
his undergraduate days that he has 
inherited from his grandfather a taste 
for strong drink, which instead of 
manifesting itself in a perpetual thirst 
and state of debauch, attacks him 
periodically, for two or three days, 
during which he drinks himself into a 
state of sodden intoxication, helped 
by a crafty servant, who under the 
guise of a protector, is in reality his 
employer's worst enemy ,a cold-blooded 
villain, seeking only his own ends. 
Realizing the truth, George Atheling, 
like, we suspect, most men of similar 
experience, at once reaches ihe most 
discouraging view of his condition. 
He is demon-possessed. The force 
that returns to rule and ruin him once 
in every two months he comes to re- 
gard with superstitious fear and awe, 
speaking of it always as ‘‘ the Thing,”’ 
or ‘‘ the devil.’’ He makes not the 
least effort to resist it, yielding, how- 
ever, not so much from love of the 
drink itself, as from a fixed belief that 
these temporary violent seizures of 
the appetite are like the laws that 
govern the cyclones and other ab- 
normal manifestations of natural 
forces, entirely beyond his control. 

The most refreshing and encourag- 
ing part of the story is that in which 
he seeks the help of an eminent physi- 
cian who gives him some sound ad- 
vice, in short, berates him roundly 
for the infirmity of purpose, cloaked 
in superstitious fear, which is leading 
him to destruction. Physicians are 
often, and we think justly, blamed for 
the ‘‘careless’’ not to say culpable atti- 
tude towards the interest of temper- 
ance, shown in their prescriptions and 
recommendations of the use of intoxi- 
cants under the head of ‘‘tonics.’’ It is 
therefore the more agreeably surpris- 
ing to listen to the sharp and whole- 
some counsel which George Atheling 
receives from the man of science. To 
the patient’s assertion that his malady 
is a ‘‘possession,’’ he answers, ‘‘ Call 
it so, if you please.’’ The physician 
sums up his views in the word ‘* Cow- 
ard.’’ which he repeats several times. 
‘““A coward! Say that to yourself 
every time you rush to the whiskey 
bottle. ’’ Later, after the return from 
a fruitless voyage round the world, 
Atheling seeks the physician again 
to report results, and hears plainer 
speaking still. ‘*‘ Your will has now 
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grown so weak that you cannot resist 
, The attack which is a kind 
of spasmodic action is now 
magnified to your imagination into a 
terrible, monstrous, powerful devil, to 
whom you surrender basely, cowardly, 
without a blow. You will grad- 
ually lose the only thing that protects 
you now—that small amount of self- 
respect which makes you hide your- 
self and your vice when it overtakes 
you.’’ He pictures in strong terms 
the rapid downfall of the man, the 
mental deterioration that will surely 
follow the loss of will. But his pa- 
tient only repeats that it is not a ques- 
tion which any amount of will power 
can settle. He is possessed by a 
devil. He means to drop out of sight 
and knowledge of all his old asso- 
ciations, ‘‘lead a life of harmless ob- 
scurity’’ somewhere under an assumed 
name, and ‘‘resign himself to the in- 
evitable.’’ He has broken his engage- 
ment to marry; but the physician 
places no confidence in any virtuous 
resolves never to seek a wife, and so 
implicate others, or to put himself out 
of his existence. His will has already 
become too flabby to hold such _he- 
roic resolutions. Only one thing can 
save him, the doctor says, love of some 
one besides himself. Thus physician 
and patient part. George Atheling 
disappears mysteriously, but resumes 
acquaintance with the reader under 
his first two names, George Humph- 
rey, living in athoroughly respectable 
but middle-class neighborhood, where, 
as the doctor predicted, he has mar- 
ried, and become the father of two 
children, pursuing the occupation of 
a journalist. His large fortune lies un- 
touched in the bank, save as the real 
devil, his servant Mavis, who appears 
regularly on the scene to take him 
away for some mysterious ‘‘business’’ 
as it is reported to the fond and anx- 
ious wife, helps himself to large sums 
supplied in the form of checks, made 
out while his master is in a state of 
drunken irresponsibility. The plot 
develops and George Humphrey’s 
identity and terrible secret become 
known to his friend John Carew, and 
to the faithful wife. 


Carew is of the same type as the 
physician and sentimentalizes not a bit 
over the caseinhand. He tells Athe- 
ling he is both a slave and a coward, 
who ‘‘runs away from a bogey. 

I know exactly what happens to you. 
Every two months you are assailed 
by acraving for drink. It is a very 
well-known disease in one form or 
another. Thousands of men have it. 
The only way to meet it is to fight it. 
You don’t fight it. You give in at 
once. You go away with this wretch- 
ed creature of yours, who encourages 
you for purposes of his own, and you 
drink like a hog with him till the fit 
passes away.’’ He gives his friend 
the choice between a madhouse and 
the exercise of a little resolution on 
his own part to fight ‘‘ the devil’’ and 
prove his right to remain outside. 
Thus pushed to extremes and aided 
by his wife he fights and conquers— 
twice. The third time accident takes 
the wife out of his presence a short 
time—he rushes for the dram-shop, 
finds his old servant, whom he has 
discharged, cunningly lying in wait 
for him at the corner, hurries to the 
scene of another debauch, pauses in 
the beginning to repent and resolve 
to beat the devil another way,—goes 
out and throws himself in the Thames, 
disproving the doctor’s prediction in 
one respect. Thus we have a story 
of most noble and heroic intention 
spoiled by a touch of weak sen- 
timentalism atthe end. Nothing is 
plainer than that George Atheling’s 
malady is largely a thing of his own 
alarmed imagination, more largely 
still the effect of his tame submission 
to the man Mavis, with a remnant of 
physical weakness, a ‘‘ spasmodic 
action,’’ to makeitreal. A better les- 
son in temperance was never taught 


than in this book up to the last chap- 
ter; but there it ends, there being 
nothing either in the plot or develop- 
ment of the hero’s character that re- 
quires this needless and _ silly conclu- 
sion. With this ending, the book that 
before is so wholly healthful and in- 
spiring in tone, becomes capable of 
doing infinite mischief, making every 
George Atheling who reads, a fancied 
‘*Demoniac,’’ whining and romanc- 
ing about himself instead of bravely 
and steadily setting to work to cure 
himself of what Mr. Besant has shown 
clearly enough, is a perfectly curable 
disease. Many will be content to 
speak only the lesser praise such a 
book deserves for its ‘‘ artistic ’’ skill 
and finish. ‘‘ The Demoniac ’’ must 
remain a demoniac to the end. The 
finale is plainly enough indicated in 
the title, we shall be told. Possibly ; 
but we very much doubt the sound- 
ness of even this argument, and re- 
peat that a tale so entirely sane and 
rational in the general treatment of 
the theme handled, deserves a better 
ending than this, an ending that 
would have been none the less true to 
the facts portrayed nor to art, because 
it was a happy and reasonable one. 
Cc. P. W. 


A Boston Letter. 


Boston is very social. The grega- 
rious afternoon teas increase in number 
and in all circles, the papers report- 
ing the fashionable and the unfash- 
ionable with the impartiality due to 
their various readers. ‘‘Café Brulé’’ 
takes the place of chocolate, and 
‘‘buds’’ are more bewitching than 
ever, as with languid grace they pour 
the tea for the loyal legion of young 
men who bend over them with pro- 
tecting air. The use of wine in all 
social festivities has markedly de- 
creased. The churches of all denom- 
inations are full of activity. Celeb- 
rities have been very numerous, 
travelers, artists, lecturers, authors. 
Seldom have more well-known persons 
succeeded each other so rapidly as this 
winter. 

The writing of monographs is very 
constant and certainly is a good way 
of preserving one’s integrity as a 
worker ; for itis more and more notice- 
able that education and philanthropy 
advance outside of church ranks as 
well as within them, while science 
and religion now claim each other as 
exponents of their respective values. 

Hygiene and gymnastics have be- 
come Boston fads. Mrs. Mary Hemen- 
way has taken a large hall and is 
having classes educated there in a 
wise and progressive system of gym- 
nastics, an adaptation, as it were, of the 
Swedish system. A whole letter could 
be written about this woman’s bene- 
factions. It is she and her son, 
Augustus Hemenway, who are now 
maintaining the ‘‘ Hemenway South- 
western Archzeological Expedition.’’ 
The ‘‘ Archzological Institute of 
America,’’ in connection with Mrs. 
Hemenway, has just published a 
superb monograph on the history of 
the southwestern portion of the United 
States, by A. F. Bandelier. He has 
examined the archives of New Mex- 
ico, especially at Santa Fé and Santa 
Clara and found there are long gaps 
in New Mexican history, for which 
research must be made in Spain, where 
it is hoped that important papers re- 
lating to the organization of the mis- 
sions in the seventeenth century will 
be found. As Mr. Bandelier well says 
in the preface, ‘‘The time is past 
when history to be of permanent use, 
can be treated otherwise than in a 
monographic way.’’ Yetsuchremark 
is equally true of all departments of 
knowledge. We all know how many 
heavy discarded volumes of history 
are on the upper shelves of our book- 
cases because later investigations have 
supplanted them. 

The Hemenway Expedition has 
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also issued in pamphlet form, a ‘‘Con- 
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tribution to Folk-Lore,’’ by Professor 
J. Walter Fewkes. The songs nar- 
rated in it were taken down on the 
phonograph, into which at first the 
Indians were unwilling to talk. These 
cylinder records are more accurate 
than those obtained by hearsay. In- 
dian spelling and Indian details of 
stories vary ; but in cases where Mr. 
Fewkes himself spelled a word to an 
Indian and it was not understood, the 
same word when given out by the 
phonograph was instantly recognized 
by them. The importance of the 
phonograph in the reproduction of folk- 
lore will become of great value in its 
relation to the history of the past and 
to present fact as that in turn becomes 
history. Our Passamaquoddy Indians 
are dying out. Most of them live in 
Maine, near Eastport, Calais or Prince- 
ton. It is the old men of the tribe 
who have thus impressed their mem- 
ories on the cylinders. Professor 
Fewkes hopes soon to put forth the 
phonographic records of his studies of 
the aboriginal language of the Zunis. 


When Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant, 
of England, was here last spring she 
was convinced of the benefit of the 
phonograph in relation to the discov- 
ery of crime as well as to history ; and 
when asked to talk into a cylinder 
she expressed her conviction of its 
worth in such strong simple words 
and in her deep tones of voice, that 
when the instrument gave it back to 
her, it was instantly decided that that 
cylinder should. be preserved, certain 
voices making deeper impression than 
others on the wax. Who can tell 
what will be the next invention? 
Who can prophesy the next hobby ? 
Our city will lose its chief character- 
istic if it does not soon possess a new 
one, for as we can never equal New 
York or Chicago in growth, we must 
keep our one distinction and pecu- 
liarity. K. G. W. 


Men and Things. 


A NEw work by ex-President Andrew D. 
White, of Cornell University, will shortly be 
brought out under the title of ‘“The Warfare 
of Humanity.” 


THE Religio-Philosophical Journal repeats 
a saying of the late Chief Justice Chase: 
‘The wicked men are notin the penitentiary, 
they are in the churches. The criminals we 
convict are not wicked, they are simply 
weak— weak in character and weak in intel- 
lect. The men from whom society suffers 
are the cold, selfish, calculating creatures 
who not only keep clear of the courts but 
seek the churches, and deceive others as 
they deceive themselves and hope to deceive 
the Almighty.”’ 


WE are told that the German Emperor 
has an ambition to become a church builder, 
and to relieve the paucity of that style of 
architecture in Berlin. He wishes to build 
a Berlin Cathedral to serve as the great 
center of preaching, with a crypt that shall 
be to Prussia what Westminster and St. 
Paul’s are to London. It will be a cathedral 
without a bishop, save as the kaiser himself 
fills that office, one of the titles of the 
Hohenzollern monarchy being ‘ Sumus 
Episcopus.”” 


A WRITER in the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crai tells the story of the recent discovery of 
the bones and armor of the great explorer 
De Soto, at Fort Jefferson, Ky. A steel 
breast-plate and helmet were first unearthed, 
a skull, then the handle and scabbard of a 
sword, the latter bearing the name ‘“ Her- 
nando de Soto,’’ with an accompanying en- 
graving of a spring trickling down a hillside 
and the inscription ‘‘The Spring of Youth.’’ 
History places the death of de Soto in this 
locality, but repeats a legend that says his 
body was thrown into the Mississippi to 
keep the knowledge of his death from the 
Indians. 


ARCHBISHOP IRELAND speaks the senti- 
ment of most liberal and intelligent people 
when he says of the black people: ‘ Give 
them their opportunity, and if they are in- 
ferior the white people will profit by it; if 
they are superior, give them place. It's 
simply impossible to build up a wall of sep- 
aration in this country between the whites 
and the blacks. I say admit the blacks on 
the same principle that you admit the white 
brother. Let marriage be a question of 
taste. The law is not right when it abso- 
lutely prohibits the intermarriage of the 
races. I would make them equal socially. 
I would say, let all porais in America be 
equal socially and politically.” 
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Gontribnted and Selected. 


Shadows. 


The weary day drops from 
breast 

With grateful joy, its cares and woes and 
fears, 

Gives to the morrow both its smiles and 
tears, . 

Forgets its sorrows, folds its hands in rest; 

As loyal to their dying King’s command, 

Tall, silent shadows leave the saddened 
West. 


its burdened 


Swiftly they come! and gently now 

O’er all the waiting, fevered earth 
glide; 

Lay their cool fingers on the brow 

Of thirsty hill, and hide by streamlet’s side. 

They find the lowly cottage door 

And listen as the evening prayer is said, 

Stealing across the sanded floor 

To gently veil each reverent, bended head. 


they 


They hide beneath the arching trees 

That clasp their arms across the village 
street, 

Or dance in meadows as the breeze 

Rings out a measure for their noiseless feet. 

To forest glades they gladly throng, 

Quivering responsive, with a rhythmic beat, 

As happy birds send up their song 

Of joy and love, the hastening night to 
greet. 


Weird phantoms, in the twilight dim 

They pass, unchallenged, through the city’s 
gate, 

Roaming like spectres dark and grim, 

Or stern, resistless messengers of fate. 

They crowd, a dark and solemn host, 

To dreary haunts, stained deep with sin and 
woe, 

Dropping a mantle o’er the lost 

Who clasp it, as the last kind friend they 
know. 


When on the quiet evening air 

Dies the sweet music of the vesper hymn; 

When little children kneel in prayer, 

And every jarring sound grows faint and 
dim; 

We watch them in the waning light, 

Trailing their dusky mantles to their home, 

And, as they slowly fade from sight 

Tired Nature whispers —‘‘Night is come.”’ 


Night! with her solemn peaceful face 

Shrouded in darkness, like a veiled nun; 

Heaven's benediction fraught with grace, 

Renewing life until life’s work is done. 

Birds softly sing themselves to sleep; 

From nodding trees, low, dreamy whispers 
fall; 

To drooping flowers the dewdrops creep, 

And Silence drops her blessing over all. 


MARY G. CUTLER. 


——_—— _- 


Unitarian Missionaries Needed. 


There is hardly a town or village 
but contairis a considerable number of 
people who, as regards religious opin- 
ions, may be classed as liberal. They 
are intelligent, moral, and for the 
most part unchurched; people whose 
natural place is in a church founded 
upon an ethical basis, where they 
might become earnest workers in the 
labor of character-building. They 
are those that respond most quickly 
and liberally to the call of charity, not 
stopping to inquire into the religious 
belief or moral character of the object, 
but recognizing at once the duty of 
alleviating suffering wherever found. 
There are many such people who 
make a merit of ‘‘ total abstinence ”’ 
from all forms of religious worship or 
church affiliations. An incident oc- 
curring ina neighboring village during 
a religious revival illustrates: Some 
old people, indigent and in ill health, 
were found to be in need of the neces- 
saries of life; and the ministers con- 
ducting the revival concluded to hold 
a prayer-meeting for their benefit at 
their house. Accordingly the time 
was appointed and the prayer-meeting 
held; but during its progression a 
messenger came, from one of the ‘‘ un- 
churched,’’ heavily laden with baskets 
of provisions bearing this message : 
‘‘’This is the prayer of the most pro- 
fane man in town.”’ 

It is such men, whose prayers are 
works and whose profanity consists 
mainly in their open antipathy to re- 
ligious cant and creeds, that should 
be brought into co-operation with 
others of their kind where with a defi- 
nite object in view a plan of work can 
be formulated and put into execution 


‘without such loss of power as is inev- 


itable when people work in isolation 
in the higher fields of labor. 

One can not even ascertain his yax- 
imum capability, much less aff/y it, 
in isolation. Association is mutual 
benefit. Union not only gives strength 
but light. We show each other the 
way and we work by the light which 
others shed. ach individual is 
stronger and better able to cope with 
the ills that beset his individual life, 
and quicker to recognize his bless- 
ings from the fraternal communion 
which association for a noble pur- 
pose brings. The smouldering fires 
of enthusiasm are rekindled by the 
fraternal greeting of brothers thus 
associated, and the parting ‘‘ God 
speed ’’ is a veritable ‘‘ good speed’’ 
in the work for which hands are 
joined. There is a potent, though 
silent, demand for evangelists who will 
preach this gospel of union to the 
unchurched in such manner that hearts 
and heads can respond in unison. 

It is safe to say that the greater part 
of those people who have no church 
affiliations are not wanting in the e/A- 
ical sense which development makes 
religious ; the evidence rather points 
to its greater strength. People who 
forego social pleasures and bear the 
opprobrium which they must bear 
who stand for freedom of opinion, 
rather than do violence to conscience 
by contributing presence and purse to 
the support of doctrines which seem 
to them pernicious, are certainly fit 
candidates for membership of a church 
whose basis is purely ethical. And it 
is for their interest, and the interest of 
humanity, that they be organized for 
the noble and urgent work of charac- 
ter building. 

ALICE BALL LOOMIS. 


he pludy Guble. 


English Prose. By John Earle, M.A. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price $3.50. 


This is a formidable looking volume, 
quarto in size, the contents covering over 
five hundred pages, but the first page at once 
secures the reader’s interest and delight. It 
is atreatise learned in matter and entertain- 
ing in style, on English Prose, dealing with 
its elements, history and usage. The author, 
who is Rawlinsonian Professor of Anglo. 
Saxon at Oxford, and thereby entitled to 
speak with authority, does not aim, he tells 
us, in his very readable preface, either ata 
general dissertation on the graces and pos- 
sibilities of English rhetoric and composi- 
tion, or at any new system of ranking of 
English writers. His aim is at once more 
definite and scholarly. In the first four 
chapters he treats his subject analytically, 


dealing with some of the old questions of 


grammar and newer ones of philology. Ac- 
companying the first chapter are tables, 
arranged in parallel columns, of the three 
strata of word formations. Our English lan- 
guage is for the most part composed of the 
Saxon, Romanic and Latin. There are, says 
the writer, ‘‘three main divisions of Eng- 
lish words, corresponding to the great eras 
of our literary history.’’ These tables offer 
a valuable helpin the study of synonyms, 
the better that they are not arranged as 
exact equivalents, but as words germane 
in matter, and giving choice of expres- 
sion. Prof. Earle finds in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer ‘‘ the most central and national 
example of genuine English,’’ fortifying 
himself with Macaulay’s eulogy in his His- 
tory. He defends the study of grammar on 
a definition given by a thirteenth century 
French writer, who says ‘‘ Grammar directs 
us to study of words considered with regard 
to their nature, their form, and their 
usage.’’ It would be interesting to quote 
some passages dealing with the nature of 
the substantive, the correct use of the adverb, 
etc. It iscertainly encouraging to the aver- 
age reader to be told in connection with the 
use and formation of the English subjunct- 
ive, that ‘‘even the best and most success- 
ful teachers of the learned languages, men 
who in Latin would blush at an error in 
mood, are not to be depended upon fora 
correct distinction between the indicative 
and subjunctive in English.’’ ‘‘Idiom,’’ 
‘‘Kuphony,’’ ‘‘Style,’’ are the subjects of 
later chapters, followed by three on the his- 
tory of English prose to its first, second and 
third period of culmination, closing with a 
chapter on the ‘‘Pen of a Ready Writer,”’ 
the substance of which is that the gift of 
‘readiness ’’ so-called, is generally the re- 
sult of long and patient study, repeated 
practice, severe mental discipline, and care- 
ful attention to the minutest details of the 
art of expression. The art of prose writing 
is steadily gaining in power and extent over 
poetic composition, and has been since the 


earliest days. ‘‘The old rivalry between 
poetry and prose is extinct, though the 
Art of Poetry will always be pursued, if only 
for the gratification of natural desire. 

As for the vo/e of poet it is more than ever 
removed from common access, and that too 
at a time when there are more writers of ex- 
cellent verse than there ever were before.”’ 
This seems to us quite just. We have many 
poets deserving the name, but where is ‘‘ the 
Poet’’? Prof. Earle has given us a most valu- 
able and interesting work, useful alike to 
the student and the general reader. 


Studies in Letters and Life. 
Woodberry. 
$1. 25. 


By George Edward 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price 


Some time ago we took occasion to say in 
a notice of the new edition of Lowell’s 
works, that the era of the essayist seemed 
passing away, citing Matthew Arnold as the 
last of a class whom dignity of theme 
allied to a finished and scholarly style, en- 
titled to high rank therein. The small vol- 
ume before us tempts us to modify if not 
recall that statement. Mr. Woodberry has 
modestly named the contents of his book, 
for which the sudden but deserved fame of 
his ‘‘North Shore Watch,’’ had sharpened 
appetite, ‘‘ Studies,’’and perhaps the dozen 
articles gathered between the covers, re- 
printed for the most part from the 4 /lantic 
and the Vation, are somewhat too brief and 
discursive to merit the stricter title of the 
essay, but they, at least, promise sufficiently 
in that direction to lead us to look for still 
better results in the near future. We particu- 
larly like the estimate of Walter Savage 
Landor given in the opening study, who 
with the admitted greatness that led the 
choicest minds of his time toseek his friend- 
ship and praise his genius, lacked that ‘‘uni- 
fying power’’ which gave distinct pur ose 
and permanent value to his works. Landor 
was after all but a higher sort of dile//an/e, 
apt, precocions, wide-ranging, but lacking 
the steadiness of aim, the settled purpose 
and conviction of the highest genius. ‘‘ He 
did not bind his work together by the laws 
of his own mind; he did not ro bt it in truth, 
as he saw truth; he did not interpenetrate 
and permeate it with his own beliefs as the 
great masters have always done,’’ says Mr. 
Woodberry, and clinches the matter when 
he adds that he was not an actor in life but a 
spectator of life. Under the caption ‘‘ Three 
Men of Piety,’’ the author writes of Bunyan, 
Cowper and Channing. We wonder ‘‘ Why 
Cowper ?’’ and Mr. Woodberry’s brief esti- 
mate though sympathetic is too apologetic 
to satisfy us with an answer. Channing's pre- 
dominant traits he finds in his moral recti- 
tude and his sensibility. It was sentiment 
more than reason he thinks that led Channing 
to reject Calvinism. He gathers this from 
Channing’s own confession of the revolt pro- 
duced by the shock to his emotional nature 
which a more careful study of the systema- 
tized theology of his day gave him ; but we 
think Mr. Woodberry undertakes to make 
too nice a distinction here. The method of 
modern critical research had not become 
established in the study of religious themes 
in that early day, and the leaders of thought 
living then are not to be blamed that they 
reached partial conclusions only in respect to 
the questions of Bible authority and the rights 
of conscience. The early Unitarianism 
which Channing represents is rather to be 
praised for setting its face in the right direc- 
tion than chided for not compassing with a 
single step those mental results the present 
later age is but beginning to achieve. We 
should like to spare space for a word on the 
essay on Keats, and others as well. The 
entire volume is replete with food for thought 
and helps the reader to renew acquaintance 
with many old topics of cherished interest, 
gaining many new and suggestive points of 
view. 


Heroes of the Nations: Vols. II., Ill. Gustavus 


Adolphus. By C. R. I. Fletcher. Fericles. By Eve- 
lyn Abbott. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price 
per volume, $1.50. 


This is an admirable series, which in addi- 
tion to the excellence of matter revealed in 
the choice of subjects and the thorough 
treatment given by skilled hands, offers a 
treat to the eye and hand in the pleasing 
form and stvle in which the bookmaker has 
rendered his part of the work. Binding, 
paper, type, with the interesting and finished 
designs liberally scattered through each vol- 
ume, add greatly tothe reader’s pleasure and 
profit. The series aims to present the life 
and work of a number of representative 
men, who have become the subjects of na- 
tional tradition and story, and who are rec- 
ognized as the types of different national 
ideals. The writers are acknowledged au- 
thorities in their line of work, who without 
sacrificing historic truth, keep in mind the 
dramatic and picturesque elements of their 
subjects with a view to instructing and en- 
tertaining the young. Evelyn Abbott, the 
author of the volume on ‘“‘ Pericles,’’ is also 
editor of the series. He is a Fellow of Bal- 
liol College, Oxford. Prof. Fletcher, Fellow 
of All Souls College, at the same university, 
tells the story of the struggle of Protestant- 
ism for existence under the tried and trying 
era of Gustavus Adolphus, with clearness, 
sympathy and intelligence. Nosingle hero’s 
history in modern times is at once more in- 
teresting and typical than that of the glori- 
ous hero of Sweden. Prof. Fletcher philos- 
ophizes and theorizes but little, contenting 
himself with presenting ina vivid manner 


the facts of the strange and stirring history 
which forms his subject, the simple reading 
of which carries its own lesson and im- 
presses its own moral. In Prof. Abbott's 
‘*Pericles’’ we have the ever-delightful story 
of Athenian greatness and glory retold in a 
manner that wins attention anew, and offers 
fresh instruction atevery point. The author 
makes bold to differ from renowned author- 
ities like Curtius and Grote, in his estimate 
of the age of Pericles, which he does not 
regard as altogether one of progress, many 
of the great leader’s acts not being those of 
the profound statesman history credits him 
with becoming. The illustrations in this vol- 
ume, drawn principally from Boetticher, 
Mullerand Baumeister, are particularly good 
and a great help to the narrative. 


Jerome Leaster. By 


Lillian Sommers. Chicago: 
Chas. H. Sergel & Co. 


Paper; Price, 75 cts, 

Miss Sommers’ story, reprinted from a 
former edition, is exciting considerable at- 
tention from the fact that it deals with the 
pregnant and always present question of 
Roman Catholic dominion in society and the 
state. The tale is not told without prejudice 
and over-statement, though it reveals many 
realevils. The characters are too romantic- 
ally portrayed to excite genuine interest and 
sympathy, and the subject is treated too 
sentimentally to impart much real instruc- 
tion. The study of Loreau is the best in 
the book. The author needlessly offends 
both taste and discretion by the free, not to 
say vulgar, manner in which she alludes to 
certain topics which have no direct connec- 
tion with the main thread of the story and 
better have been left untouched. Alto- 
gether we do not find Jerome Leaster either 
wholesome or pleasant reading, though the 
author’s aim is honest, and her courage 
manifest on every page. 


“ROMANCE” isthe name of anew monthly 
periodical made up of short stories, bright, 
readable and well-told, gathered from all 
sources by special arrangement with the 
owners and writers, and published under the 
auspices of the New York Story Club, which 
declares in the prospectus to this new enter- 
prise that it ‘‘has no hope of reforming the 
world nor any desire to reform it,’’ and is 
only a ‘‘company of lovers and tellers of 
good stories.’’ Daudet, Kipling, Stevenson, 
Hawthorne, M. Quad, are among the authors 
represented in the first number. Price, $3.00 
a year, 25 cents single number. 


THE new English publication, the /e- 
view of Reviews which met with such im- 
mediate success is to have a reprint edition 
in this country. Mr. Albert D. Shaw, asso- 
ciate editor of the Minneapolis 77z6une 1s to 
edit it. The manager of the new enterprise, 
Mr. Stead, is reported to have said that 
if there was to be an American reprint there 
was but one man he wished to edit it and 
that was Mr. Shaw. The latter is still a 
young man, in his early thirties, yet has 
made an enviable reputation for himself as 
a writer on sociological topics, especially on 
the government and material growth of our 
large cities. 


————— 


The Newest Books. 


All books sent to Unity for review will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading, and all 
that seem to be of special interest to the readers of 
UNITY will receive further notice. Any book in 
print will be mailed on receipt of price, by the pub- 
lishers of UNITY, CHARLES H. KERR & Co.,, 175 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Integral Co-operation at Work By Albert 
Kinsley Owen. New York: John W. Lovell Co. 
Paper, 12m0, pp, 219. Price, 25 cts. 


Life and Times of Jesus. As related by Thomas 
Didymus. By James Freeman Clarke. Boston: 
Lee and Shepard. Paper, 16mo, pp. 448. Price, 50 cts. 


New York: 
347. Price, 


The Demoniac. 
John W. Lovell Co. 
50 cts. 


By Walter Besant. 
Paper, 12mo, pp. 
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Church Hooy Pulpit. 


“The Power of an Endless Life.’’ 


By Rev. C. F. BRADLEY, OF QUINCY, ILL. PUB- 
LISHED BY A MEMBER OF THE CONGREGATION. 


About fifteen years ago I read an 
essay in the Princeton Review, at that 
time the leading organ of the Presby- 
terian theology, on the subject of 
metempsychosis. The author of it 
was Prof. Bowen, professor of Moral 
Philosophy in Harvard  Univer- 
sity, and one of the clearest and 
strongest thinkers in America. The 
essayist did not appear as the advo- 
cate of the doctrine. He was too 
wise a man to commit himself to it. 
But he found it to be a very curious 
and interesting question, in respect of 
which much must remain hopelessly 
undiscoverable, and likewise that 
there was much to be said in its favor. 

It was not, of course, the oriental 
dogma of the transmigration of souls 
which his argument contemplated. 
It is altogether too fantastic to con- 
ceive of the stream of human life as 
pouring forth from the superb mechan- 
ism of the human body into the crude 
and clumsy mechanism of the lower 
animal world. The method of nature 
allows no organism to fall back toa 
less complete stage which has been 
left behind. It is either broken up, 
or it goes higher. The _ so-called 
reversions of type, as when the char- 
acteristics of the highly-bred pigeon 
disappear and only the general char- 
acteristics of the species remain, are 
not strictly reversions, but extinctions. 
The specialized features which con- 
tributed the variety have simply been 
obliterated from the mechanism. 
The transmigration of human souls 
into animal bodies, granting that it 
might be a possible performance by 
the method of nature, could not issue 
in the survival of the human elements 
of the souls transmigrated. If a 
Brahmin could have the misfortune 
happen to him to fall back into the 
skin of his dead dog, a dog he would 
be ; a dog and nothing more, without 
a vestige of the human in anv feature 
or function. 

I refer to this fanciful and un- 
founded theory to point out that it 
must not be confounded with the 
metempsychosis which I read about 
in the theological magazine, and 
which is receiving more or less sym- 
pathetic recognition from an increas- 
ing number of thoughtful people. 
This later, and in a sense wholly mod- 
ern doctrine, puts itself squarely in 
accord with the method of nature as 
interpreted by science. Metempsy- 
chosis means the passing of the human 


organism at death from one earth- 
body and career to another more 
highly developed earth-body and 


career in accordance with the laws of 
evolution. 

Its implications are sublime. It 
cuts the Gordian knot of the problem 
of a future life and conceives of man 
as the immortal inhabitant of this 
planet. The organism does not per- 
ish when its present physical mechan- 
ism dissolves: it reappears in some 
later time in a new body, and bearing 
a newname, and with a new environ- 
ment to work out a higher career. 
The interminable series of the human 
generations it looks upon, not as a 
succession of new creations, but as a 
succession of reappearances, or reincar- 
nations of the original and primitive 
human race. The people of the past 
have not vanished, nor are they held 
somewhere as ethereal substances in 
an ethereal medium; the men and 
wonien of the present are the people of 
the past, working out the superior 
careers of to-day by virtue of organ- 
isms which have been perfected by a 
struggle of existence reaching back- 
ward through a vast series of earth- 
lives which they have lived. Luther 
and Socrates, this theory. assures us, 


are still in the flesh, somewhere on 
this planet, busy with some fresh devel- 
opment of their unending destiny. 

We perceive the significance of 
the theory. It bids you dismiss the 
bothersome question of the origin of 
life on the globe, and see that the 
globe itself is, and always has been, 
alive ; that the elemental chaos itself, 
if ever there was such a condition, was 
a vast, seething energy of inexhausti- 
ble life, and that the course of time 
and evolution has been the steady 
stream of life, issuing by struggle 
and change in an ascending series of 
organisms. At the lowest point where 
this universal life of the globe can be 
tested it is protoplasm. The proto- 
plasm breaks up into a low order of 
organic structure. Higher and more 
complicated forms rise out of the low 
and simple. Nowhere does the series 
terminate, but this wonderful inde- 
structible life in nature creeps up and 
up. With the increasing complexity 
of structure the life evolution is found 
to be the development of mind as an 
organism. It is ever one and the 
same life, but as mind and form it 
passes through endless manifestations, 
builds and tears down and builds, and 
always larger and fuller. Man is the 
apex of this uplift of world life, and 
as the world life is inexhaustible and 
indestructible, he is unending. He is 
a savage ; he makes his earth strug- 
gle in the coarse, strong savage body, 
and when its turn is reached and it is 
no longer serviceable, he escapes from 
it, to build for himself a new earth- 
body of higher quality and to make 
another earth struggle of fuller power 
and higher grade. 

The theory gives you, you perceive, 
fully and lucidly, the wherefore of 
physical death. A man comes into 
his present career as an organism that 
has been slowly increasing in com- 
plexity and perfection through ages 
of incarnations, yet still has imperfec- 
tions, and still must grow. His finer 
body just fits the present struggle he 
is making, but is rigid and inflexible 
and has its turn. In it, and by means 
of it, he will grow apace as an organ- 
ism, but he can not grow to the full 
of his infinite possibilities in it. It 
will lift him a little way, then it will 
fail him ; he will exhaust its efficiency. 
When its limit is reached, and he is 
at the end of its capacity, he will 
leave it and build for himself another 
earth-body as a man of the succeeding 
generation. 

The theory gives you, too, a mag- 
nificent outlook of the destiny of 
humanity on this globe. It shows 
you this huge generation of ours, that 
is sweating withtoil and tortured with 
pain and hunger and baffled ambi- 
tions, and that is solemnly debating 
if life is worth living, streaming down 
the ages in the rising power of endless 
incarnations, acquiring increasing 
mastery in world-forces, increasing 
knowledge and character, and increas- 
ing felicity. It shows you the gradual 
disappearance from the earth of igno- 
rance and injustice and violence as the 
immortal human organism acquires 
from its successive careers wider spir- 
itual vision and higher reason and 
stronger powers ; and it opens a vista 
of interminable ages of world history 
yet to come, during which, human 
life, our individual human life, shall 
be lived perfectly, shall find itself the 
highest and completest realization of 
nature’s infinite laws, shall achieve 
every ideal which lies within its 
capacity, and shall stand in its orderly 
beauty and symmetry the masterpiece 
of the all-creating world life. 

Is this a satisfactory theory ? 

It would be entirely satisfactory 
to me if I could believe it. There is 
not a dark question springing out of 
the mystery of life that could not be 
lucidly solved if only this could be 
taken as a sure accounting of human 
destiny. Weshould see a beneficent 


purpose existing in everything which 


now baffles us and makes us despair 


of man. We should see what sin is, 
and why itis. Weshould see what 
pain is, and why it is. We should 
see what failure is, and why itis. We 
should see what hope is, and why it 
is. All the uncertainty would be 
taken out of our thoughts. All the 
bitterness in our hearts would be mel- 
lowed. We should endure hardship 
and buffetings, knowing that they mean 
the power of successful life later on. 
We should learn to prize in ourcareers, 
not the pomp and pleasures which 
selfishness fosters, but the character- 
making experiences, the humility, the 
teachableness, the drudgery of lowly 
things, the honesty and faithfulness, 
which beautify and enlarge and 
strengthen this immortal organism. 
We should have the full, luminous 
meaning of that mysterious word of 
Jesus, ‘‘ He that findeth his life shall 
lose it, and he that loseth his life shall 
find it.’’ 

I am not skeptical of the theory 
because of its inadequacy, but because 
there are biological facts which obsti- 
nately antagonize it. Itas ingeniously 
accounts for the order of human des- 
tiny as does the Copernican system 
account for the order of the heavens, 
but nature’s terrible facts fatally 
obstruct it. 

It has a high value nevertheless, 
as another powerful witness that the 
individual human organism is in the 
eternal constitution of things im- 
mortal. If a not impossible, and 
certainly to the Infinite Powers not 
even difficult, modification of existing 
biological laws could be effected, such 
is the known constitution of the 
human organism, you and I would be 
able to demonstrate with scientific 
certainty and exactness the personal 
immortality of man in the flesh on 
this earth. If, then, this capacity for 
immortality, demonstrated to be 
inherent in the human organism, has 
no meaning, and is not to be some- 
time and somehow realized, is it not 
just a little odd that you and I are 
able to find in man what nature never 
intended to put there, and did put 
there without knowing what was being 
done? KEvidently you and I have 
come to be smarter and more far-see- 
ing than the Great God if it be true 
that he has unwittingly put this 
august capacity in man, and just as 
unwittingly has failed to make provi- 
sion for it. 

The universe is good, and every 
stroke of force contributes its energy 
to increasing the beauty of the world 
and the gladness of the lifein it. No 
wise man to-day questions that this is 
the case; the proofs are overwhelming. 
There are no vain potencies, but every 
structural capacity must find some- 
where and sometime the way and the 
means of its adequate fulfillment. We 
may be certain that if this latest and 
most audacious, and by far the most 
reasonable attempt to locate the future 
life, must fail us because of insupera- 
ble biological difficulties, there must 
be at the heart of things something 
better for us. 

If somebody could assure me that 
this present career of mine is only one 
of an interminable series of earth-lives 
which I am yet to live on this planet, 
each one being fuller, more har- 
monious and gladsome than its pre- 
decessor, that I am to live an ascend- 
ing life of goodness and power, and 
see this inexhaustible capacity of my- 
self fill and expand from stage to stage 
with the beauty and richness of the 
world’s eternal life, he would bea 
prophet of glad tidings indeed. I 
should see myself to be of tremendous 
consequence, no matter what my name 
is, nor where I happened to be born. 
The meaning of my ignorance, and of 
the woful failures and pains which 
it brings upon me, would be cleared 
up. I should see that not at all am I 
the worse for these things, but im- 
proved thereby, that I am getting a 


power of understanding which will 
serve me to make my next life freer 
from blunders and misdirected ener- 
gies. Ishould see that all my evanes- 
cent and unfulfilled ambitions are not 
the mocking dreams which they seem, 
but natural stimulants to keep me at 
a struggle, which is necessary to the 
development of my faculties for the 
wider range of activities awaiting 
me. If I am cramped, hedged 
about by hard conditions which make 
of my career one long bitterness and 
disappointment, and utterly waste my 
genius and all my ideals of high 
achievement, I should see that I am 
only kept waiting, while weaker parts 
in my nature are being reinforced,athat 
I may take up my next life efficiently 
equipped to set my genius to the 
struggle of successful endeavor. I 
should see that the all-important and 
vital things for me to be concerned 
about are not whether I live in one 
town or in another town, whether I 
am doing one sort of work or another 
sort of work, whether I am having an 
ample and brilliant career, or a meager 
and obscure career, whether I am 
wronged or whether I am rewarded, 
but whether I have a masterful sense 
of the eternal that I am, whether I 
am doing my best where I am and as 
Iam, whether I am joined in firm 
fealty to my august destiny, and count 
it the end of all aim and endeavor to 
increase the strength of the immortal 
powers of love and truth and virtue 
within my nature. 

Nobody can indeed give me this 
assurance that I ask; nowhere can 
one lay hand on proot infallible of an 
interminable series of earth-careers for 
us, yet the infinite laws clearly guar- 
antee something of the sort, only of a 
higher order of being. They give no 
distinct forecast of the locality, or the 
corporeal structure of the future life, 
yet, because nature has but one 
universal, uniform method for all her 
processes, the infinite laws in man are 
developing in his organism the powers 
and functions of the future life, and 


~can be seen at thetr work. 


The researches in psychical science 
are leading us to a radically new 
understanding of what the human 
organism is. This .corporeal frame- 
work in which it is inextricably fixed, 
and on which it wholly depends, zs 
not the organism itself. It is just what 
it seems to be, the machine by means 
of which the organism of life prosecutes 
its activity. Some form of material 
mechanism is undoubtedly necessary 
to the continuance of life ; but what 
psychical science is fetching us to face 
is the august fact that the human 
organism, which has created the pres- 
ent corporeal machine, has the ability 
to create another corporeal .machine 
when the limitations of the present 
are exhausted, that while the organ- 
ism of life is dependent on material 
mechanism for its activity, it is inde- 
pendent of the particular mechanism, 
and may create and re-create its cor- 
poreal machine in an ascending scale 
of fineness and complexity as the 
organism itself ascends in complexity 
and power by the struggle of exist- 
ence. It is not inevitable as once we 
thought it to be, that the shocks and 
changes of the human struggle which 
break up the body and impair the 
activity, so that the once buoyant 
spirits become melancholy and the 
once vigorous’ intellect becomes 
lethargic or foolish, must also shat- 
ter the organism. Rather, that is 
seen, its integrity unimpaired, to be in 
a state of suspension, its machine not 
being usable, just as the electrical 
power and apparatus in a street car 
are unimpaired, but arrested, when the 
wheels are temporarily insulated. 
Wholly impenetrable is the part of the 
stream of life out of which we have 
come, aud wholly impenetrable to our 
vision is the future, yet into this period 
of our present consciousness streams 
the light of the infinite laws with all 
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their luminous meaning, and we can 
see them at their work as they buiid 
in the human organism the powers of 
its progressive life. The forces are 
here and now in our human struggle 
which must carry it on along a more 
advanced career, and to a more in- 
tense and more august struggle. 

How stands the doctrine of immor- 
tality as tested by the disclosures of 
science, and what evolution has to say 
respecting the ultimate destiny of man, 
I must reserve to be discussed at 
another time. I will only say now 
that when we have got hold of all the 
truth that is in sight and turned it to 
a discriminating interpretation of man, 
his career, which seems: insignificant 
and futile, is simply astounding. It 
is seen to be full of appalling, and at 
the same time transcendent grandeur. 
He is seen moving along a vast des- 
tiny, sometimes in the effulgence of 
brightest spiritual felicity, sometimes 
in the terrors of the cyclone. 

Far be it from us, I trust, to resort 
to the mercenary motives by which 
religion has been wont to stimulate 
the interest of man in the future life. 
Whoso practices virtue, not for love 
of virtue but to win heaven, falls wide 
of his mark. What he does by such 
a motive is to cultivate a selfishness 
which will be found quite as danger- 
ous to his path hereafter as it is here. 
Heaven, I suspect, will prove to be 
quite as little the goal of the future 
life as it is the goal of this life. 
What lies beyond can not be fore- 
seen, yet I doubt not it will be a strug- 
gle, of a far higher order of power and 
broader intellectual and moral sweep 
than the present struggle, but domi- 
nated by the same infinite and irresist- 
able laws. I am sure, however, that 
this career is an affair of tremendous 
earnestness, by reason of its making 
the powers of that future live, powers 
whether of conquest or of weakness 
which must enter into the struggle. 

Personal identity may be set down 
as an indestructible fact of the human 
organism. The self of the hereafter 
must be this present self. Conscious- 
ness however, is found by many to be 
a perplexing element of the problem 
in the light of physiology. The mem- 
ories of all life-activities are regis- 
tered in the tissues of the brain, and 
these memories, the record of the do- 
ings of the career, it is said, can not 
survive the brain. 

It is possible. No one knows. But, 
be it remembered that consciousness is 
not an inalienable function of the hu- 
man organism. It isastate into which 
the organism emerges and from which 
it lapses without impairment of its in- 
tegrity. In sleep the consciousness of 
yesterday becomes a blank, but iden- 
titv is not impaired by the suspension. 
Nor is identity of present with in- 
fantile existence impaired by non- 
survival of the consciousness of that 
period, although consciousness there 
was in some faint degree. It may be 
that present consciousness, strong as 
it is, is of too faint degree to survive 
the shock of death, and that life, leav- 
ing the old behind with the destruc- 
tion of the brain, enters upon a new 
and far higher order of consciousness. 
All this might be without destroying 
an atom of the solid work of life in the 
development of the organism, and the 
life hereafter take up its further career 
where this career leaves off, shaped by 
the same affinities which shape it here, 
resuming the same friendships and rela- 
tions, and working out to their com- 
pletion the forces which are here in- 
augurated., 

Even in this view of the case life is 
momentous; and how we take it and 
how we make it, matters of infinite 
concern. It needs no reasoning to 
persuade us of the fearful meaning of 
heredity. We feel in all the bitter 
pain of the contrast that it is better to 
be born with the soul of an Emerson 
than with the soulofa BillSykes. It 
surely should need no reasoning to 


persuade us that a grave matter it 
must be—this laying by our conduct, 
deep in their places, the subterranean 
forces which are to shape with the in- 
flexibility of necessity the development 
of the coming destiny. ‘There was a 
member of my class in the university 
who was unlike the rest of us in that 
from a sense of honor and self-respect 
he rejected some of the venerable col- 
lege traditions and shaped his method 
of study to conform to his own ideas 
of utility and right. He despised the 
prize-system and the ‘cramming’ by 
which alone high rank could be 
achieved. He loved learning for its 
own sake and valued study solely asa 
discipline of his powers and a means 
of furnishing his mind with useful 
knowledge. He was an indefatigable 
student, thorough and painstaking, 
attempting nothing but what he conld 
do well. Many were the Greek les- 
sons which found him in the class- 
room with the first few lines superbly 
mastered, while there were pages, 
meant to be ‘crammed,’ left un- 
touched; and many, therefore, were 
his failures in recitation. He did not 
reach the lowest of the class honors, 
he did not wish to; but at the end of 
the course the most valued scholarship 
in the university was open to com- 
petition; the highest scholars, includ- 
ing the valedictorian, strove for it; 
my friend joined the contestants, and 
to the surprise of all, won the scholar 
ship; his solid learning, achieved sin- 
eerely for the love of it, distanced the 
superficial brilliance of his showy com- 
petitors. It is base to put this career 
to the shallow, selfish work of prize- 
seeking, but to live this life, actuated 
by the royal motives to acquire the 
noblest character and the fullest disci- 
pline of the powers,:is quite as saga- 
cious and prudent as it is wise and 
manly. Such living equips the or- 
ganism with the conditions and re- 
sources of conquest in the impending 
struggle of the life tocome. Conduct 
can not be counted out of the human 
problem. As a man builds himself in 
understanding, reason and character 
or fails to build, so is he strong or 
weak to undertake the sterner issues 
of the unfolding destiny. 

But I am not disposed to yield to 
this notion of the obliteration of con- 
sciousness. It may be instead that in 
the next life the mind must burst into 
a more searching and vivid conscious- 
ness of the present life than we now 
have or in the nature of things can 
have. 

The whole meaning of this present 
career is the development of,the good 
character, which is the same as to say, 
the building of the powers and func- 
tions of the indestructible organism. 
Everything else—success, failures, 
pleasure, pain—is subsidiary to this 
and contributes to forwarding the 
work. All the machinery of life— 
what is done for a man and ina man 
by force of circumstances, what is done 
for him and in him by his own con- 
duct—is adjusted by the infinite laws 
toserve thissupreme end. The work- 
man is experience. Experience brings 
out of the deep and sets in their places 
the laws and forces of the growing 
character. It is by this education, by 
the acquired knowledge of the issues 
of conduct, that the understanding is 
made acquainted with the infinite 
laws, and the reason is led to judge 
life soberly and wisely, and the moral 
sense is enforced to build the character 
in conformity with the ideal goodness. 

In a feeble measure we are able to 
detect this work of experience and in- 
distinctly to trace the growth which it 
is promoting, and dimly to see how 
necessary to the development of the 
powers of life is the clear knowledge of 
the issues of conduct. But very little 
at most of this revelation of the infi- 
nite laws which experience is making, 
is grasped or can be grasped by the 
mind in this life; and if there is no 
further consciousness of this world 


after it has been left behind, the bulk 
of present experience and with it the 
educating disclosures of the inner 
workings of law in the career which is 
making, must be lost. A great part of 
experience must be looked upon as 
utterly vain, for what it has to teach 
can never be learned. Such a condi- 
tion seems incompatible with human 
welfare. To the secure prosecution of 
character in the next life and the suc- 
cessful furtherance of the struggle, a 
complete knowledge of all that this 
life has been to its minutest, remotest 
relations, would seem to be needful. 
So far from losing sight of this career 
when upon it is written the decree ‘‘It 
is finished,’’ the principles of evolution 
irresistibly drive the conviction that 
the mind hereafter must be able with 
its wider intelligence apd keener sensi- 
bility to go to the bottom of this bodily 
existence, see with unerring insight 
what it has been and why it has been, 
disentangle all its blundering and read 
all the fearful meaning of its sin, stand 
before all the might-have-beens and 
weigh the failures and the evils which 
befell because the might-have-beens 
were turned aside through blind, irra- 
tional choices. This career creates 
the environment in the next life into 
which the emancipated organism must 
be projected. To understand that en- 
vironment, what and why it is, to get 
the mastery of it, and through it to 
make progression, the mind must needs 
know, it would seem, the causes oper- 
ating in this life which have deter- 
mined it. As itis through knowledge 
of himself that a man masters this 
world, so it must be that only through 
knowledge of himself will he master 
what is before him. 

Silent are the powers deep in our 
natures, but significant are the premont- 
tions coming from the deep, of what 
they would say were they empowered 
tospeak. They hint of realities slum- 
bering in destiny, to dream of which 
would set our jaunty view of life to 
fear and quaking. A man will find 
no other God hereafter than he is find- 
ing here, namely, the Divinity who 
reveals himself in the infinite laws of 
his organism ; but what a blinding 
revelation it may be as by the light of 
increasing understanding and sensi- 
bility hfs organism more and more 
opens up its depths. What terrible 
splendor may flash forth from his in- 
scrutable career, as law upon law 
comes forward, showing its inflexible 
determination to the good, and com- 
pelling his erratic will by the steady 
tramp of penalty to fall in line with 
the universe and march to the heights 
of godlike power. They hint of strug- 
gle which must yet be gone through on 
the way to goodness. The God of 
this life plucks no stone from the path 
of stumbling feet, bends aside no 
judgment which transgression pro- 
vokes. The fires which we kindle by 
our sin or ourignorance, simply burn 
till our house is consumed. Terrible 
in severity do-we find the Divinity 
who dwells within us. The infinite 
laws in the next life must be just as 
silent, just as terrible in severity, 
pushing on the development of good- 
ness in man along a path of inscrut- 
able, unbending forces, which assert 
their majesty by working out judg- 
ment to its perfect work, which mind 
not what they consume, what fierce 
tortures they inflict, what sweat of 
soul-struggle they start. Science is 
full of the truth that the laws of evo- 
lution are hard and stern. We are 
not done with the laws of evolution 
here. Forevermore in the prosecution 
of the struggle for existence they must 
be hard and stern. 

So I am optimistic as I look upon 
human life. It is a wild riot of sin 
and folly, of bitter disappointment and 
madness and misery, but everywhere 
the good is growing, everywhere the 
infinite laws are at work, fetching out 
of the chaos and setting up in the 
human organism the powers of eternal 
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life. I hear the groans of Darkest 
‘ngland, and the groans break my 
soul with helpless sympathy ; but the 
infinite laws are there, working in 
these benighted careers the indestruct- 
ible powers of the good. ‘There is 
many a famished woman who throws 
herself from the London bridge in the 
depths of the London midnight, who 
goes to the unseen destiny with more 
of the power of eternal life in her soul 
than many a titled lady of the realm 
ever attains to in her sumptuous ca- 
reer. I see men and women infatuated 
with folly, living as if there were noth- 
ing worthy to live for except pleasure 
and the pomp of pride. I am not 
troubled, I know that the evil days 
will come when, like Job, they will 
curse God and curse life. The infinite 
laws are there. In due time their 
folly will be shattered, their pleasure 
will be turned to bitterness, and the 
terrible meaning of destiny will loom 
up. In heart-burnings will the powers 
of the eternal good be planted, and 
watered with tears. By wrong and 
woe, by social convulsions and wreck 
of nations, by rapine and crime, by 
cruelty and want, I see the human 
organism rise in dignity and splendor, 
and gather the increasing power of an 
endless life. And I am optimistic. I 
can trust the benign severity, the ren- 
Ovating terrors of the infinite laws. 
The world is good. It is the opening 
of the sublime, eternal struggle of 
human goodness. 
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PUBLIC SAFETY 


DEMANDS 


That only honest and reliable medicines 
should be placed upon the market. It can- 
not, therefore, be stated too emphatically, 
nor repeated too often, that all who are in 
need of a genuine Blood-purifier should 
be sure and ask for 


Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla. Your life, or that of some one 
near and dear to you, may depend on the 
use of this well-approved remedy in prefer- 
ence to any other preparation of similar 
name. It is compounded of Honduras sar- 
saparilla (the variety most rich in curative 
properties), stillingia, mandrake, yellow 
dock, and the iodides. The process of man- 
ufacture is original, skilful, scrupulously 
clean, and such as to secure the very best 
medicinal qualities of each ingredient. This 
medicine is not boiled nor heated, and is, 
therefore, not a decoction; but it is a com- 
pound extract, obtained by a method ex- 
clusively our own, of the best and most 
powerful alteratives, tonics, and diuretics 
known to pharmacy. For the last forty 
years, Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla 


has been the standard blood-purifier of the 
world—no other approaching it in popular 
confidence or universal demand. Its form- 
ula is approved by the leading physicians 
and druggists. Being pure and highly con- 
cenutrated, it is the most economical of any 
possible blood medicine. Every purchaser 
of Sarsaparilla should insist upon having 
this preparation and see that each bottle 
bears the well-known name of 


J.C. Ayer & Co., 


Lowell, Mass. 


In every quarter of the globe Ayer’s Sar, 
saparilla is proved to be the best remedy for 
all diseases of the blood. Lowell druggists 
unite in testifying to the superior excellence 
of this medicine and to its great popularity 
in the city of its manufacture. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5 a bottle, 


A Christian Lady in every town- 
ship as agent for 


| pagan 
“The HOME BEYOND;” 
or, ‘‘ Views of Heaven,” by BISHOP FALLOWS. 
The choicest commendations from leading clergy- 
men and religious Ps rs. Circulars and Outfit Free. 
Address NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOIA- 
TION, 103 State Street, Chicago. 


- At the rate they have been go 
t ing the Public Domains will 
all be gonein5years. Nowis 

the time to secure as Rich Land as the 5un shines on at @ 1.25 


them, as well as for 
and receive the beautiful Eneravings. a Picturesque Panorama 
States, Address THE WESTERN WORLD, Chicago, IL 


AGENTS “per woot exsity wave.” Sampues 
FREE. Send forterms. W. C. Wlison, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Dates from th Field, 


Boston.— Mr. Moody holds ‘‘noon meet- 
ings’? in Tremont Temple four days each 
week, and a service on Sunday evening. He 
fills numerous engagements over all New 
oe He does large service by inspiring 
enthusiasm in the regular churches and in 
some of the city charities. 

—Rev. M. J. Savage wants to buy or bor- 
row acopy of Eliza Scudder’s Poems. 

—The Sunday-school Society has pub- 
lished a new “ Service for Easter,’’ costing 
$4 per hundred. 

—At the State House hearing on the tem- 
perance law, the chances of success seem on 
the side of the ‘‘Law and Order League,”’ 
with a good promise of further success when 
the matter comes up before the House. 

—Union services during Lent will be held 
in seven Unitarian churches in the city and 
suburbs. 

—A very successful vesper service is just 
beginning by Rev. Brooke Herford on Sun- 
day, four to five p. m., with short sermon, 
responses and appropriate music. During 
several winters Mr. Herford has had his 
church fully filled at these services. 

—Rev. A. M. Knapp published in the 
‘‘ Japan Mail ”’ in Tokio, a letter of explana- 
tion in regard to the adoption by many 
Japanese of liberal Christian doctrines and 
forms, sometimes in connection with native 
modes of worship. He writes that a formal 
alliance is an absurd idea; but that he is 
glad to encourage kinship between the old 
beliefs of the country and the Christian beliefs 
he aims tointroduce. The Japanese attitude 
towards orthodoxy is acceptance or rejec- 
tion of the new creed as a whole. 


La Porte.—The following resolutions were 
presented to the congregation of the First 
Unitarian Church, Sunday morning, Febru- 
ary 22, and unanimously adopted : 

WHEREAS, our pastor, Rev. Mila F. Tup- 
per, has tendered her resignation, the same 
having been accepted, and recognizing, as 
we do, the many noble and womanly quali- 
ties which have endeared her not only to 
the members of this society, but to many 
others of different religious faith ; that she 
has been untiring in her endeavors to up- 
lift humanity, that her work in and with our 
society both in the pulpit and out of it has 
been beneficial, therefore: 

Resolved, That it is with many regrets we 
part with her as our pastor; and we reverently 
hope and trust that in her new and larger 
field of labor she may be able to do even a 
greater and, if possible, a nobler work for 
the cause of “‘truth, righteousness and love.’’ 

Resolved, That while we regret Miss Tup- 
per’s departure from La Porte, we congratu- 
late our sister society in securing for a 
pastor a sound thinker, a vigorous preacher, 
a faithful worker, one who has moral 
strength and force that can but be of great 
aid in her labors in and with the society for 
which she is to labor. 


Resolved, That the secretary be instructed 
to prepare a copy of these resolutions and 
present the same to Miss Tupper. 

J. W, BROFFLE. 
GEORGE M. DAKIN. 
L,. CRANE. 
R. DAVIDSON. 

Com. 

—Mrs. Celia P. Woolley filled the Unitar- 
ian pulpit at La Porte, on Sunday the 22d 
inst., in the absence of Miss Tupper. 


Greenville, S.C.—We have read a recent 
letter that gives an interesting and sugges- 
tive picture of a group of Unitarian friends 
in Greenville and vicinity. Says the letter, 
“*T will tell you what our little handful of 
Unitarians are doing with the Unity Sun- 
day-school lessons. We meet at my house 
once a week (for I am still on the sick list) 
and spend several hours reciting and discuss- 
ing the lesson. We find the course pleasant 
and profitable and enjoy the meetings very 
much.’’ Then follows an order for some 
needed text-books, and the letter continues: 
“You notice in speaking of the Unitarians, 
I say ‘we.’ I now count myself asone. In 
December, just before our Methodist minis- 
ter left for conference, I wrote him a kind 
note, telling him inasmuch as my views had 
changed so radically in theology that I 
could no longer stay in the Methodist Church 
and keep my self-respect as an honest 
woman, I desired to have my name dropped 
from the list of membership, and I asked as 
a favor of him that he would announce my 
withdrawal and the reasons, at the regular 
business church meeting which is held once a 
month at the end of the morning service. I 
went into the church formally and I wished to 
leave in the same manner.’’ A downright, 
straightforward course of honesty that! 
One that commends itself all around as the 
very essence of that intellectual sincerity, 
that moral sanity which is the inspiration 
and hope of every movement of reform the 
world over! We send greeting to our earn- 
est friend and the little company of faithful 
souls she represents. 


Grand Rapids, Mich.—The missionary 
movement at Grand Rapids, under the fos- 
tering care of Miss Bartlett, of Kalamazoo, 
has progressed steadily and successfully. 
The first Unitarian Society of Grand Rapids 
is once more on its feet and has extended a 


call to Rev. Mila F. Tupper, of La Porte. 
As announced elsewhere Miss Tupper has 
signified her acceptance of the call and pro- 
poses to enter upon her new duties April 1. 


Moline, Ill. We copy the following trom 
the Moline Lvening Journal of February 16. 
Under the able guidance of the pastor, Rev. 
F. H. York, the Unitarian Church has ex- 
perienced a marvelous growth. Yesterday 
forenoon twenty-two members united with 
them, and we understand as many more will 
be taken in next Sunday. Not only this, 
but their membership is including some o! 
the most influential people of the city. The 
attendance at their evening service was so 
large that it became necessary to throw 
open the doors and use the parlors. 
The evening exercises consisted of a mu. 
sical and literary programme. Two papers 
were read, one by Mr. J. W. Warr on ‘‘ Eth- 
ical Culture,’’ and another by Dr. J. B. 
Wheelock on ‘“‘ Physical Culture.’’ We are 
pleased to note these evidences of growing 
interest in the Unitarian church at Moline. 


Black River Palls.-—The following course 
of sermons on ‘‘ Questions of History and 
Faith,’’ has lately been delivered by Rev. A. 
N. Somers of Black River Falls, Wisconsin: 
Jan. 25. Morning: Religion as a Source 
of Strength. Evening: Ihe Propagation of 
Religion ; Does it depend on a Crisis or or- 
derly growth? Feb. 1. Morning: Faith 
in God. Evening: The Christianity of 
Jesus; What was it? Feb. 8 Morning: 
Protestantism no Finality. Evening: The 
Morals of Jesus of Nazareth. Feb. I5. 
Morning: Heredity and Providence; Law 
and Miracle in Religion. Evening: The 
Crucifixion of Jesus; Why, and by Whom 
Crucified? Feb. 22. Morning: Things 
Essential in Religion. Evening: An Ideal 
of Life: What and How Shall We Live? 


a 

Washington, D.C. At the opening meet- 
ing of the Woman’s National Council on 
Sunday last the sermon was delivered _ by 
Rev. Ida C. Hultin, pastor of Unity church, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Rev. Mary A. Safford, 
of Sioux City, Iowa, and Rev. M. F. Tupper, 
of La Porte, Ind., were also announced to 
speak. The venerable Lucinda H. Stone, of 
Kalamazoo, Mich., is on the programme for 
a paper on ‘‘Co-educating Necessary to Co- 
education.’’ The occasion is one of remark- 
able interest and significance. It is asplen- 
did illustration of the advancement of woman 
and of the new courage and respect for each 
other which is pervading the ranks of women 
everywhere. The contribution of the West 
to this National gathering is an important 
one 


A contribution of five dollars has been re- 
ceived by the UNITY Publishing Committee 
for tracting ‘‘The Jesus of To-day’’ published 
in the Christmas number of UNITY. Twenty 
dollars more will be needed. Friends who 
would like to see on our tract list this gath- 
ering of the thought of several authors can 
send their contributions to this office and 
receive twenty-five copies of the tract for 


distribution. 


Bohemia.—In the city of Prague, through 
the efforts of a brave woman, Eliska Krasno- 
horska, in the face of great difficulty and 
discouragement, the University of Prague 
has been opened to women, and a gymna- 
sium established for instruction in prepara- 
tory studies. Thus Bohemia becomes the 
first in all the Germanic States to raise the 
standard of higher education for women. 


Englewood.—The First Universalist church 
of Englewood, Rev. Florence Kollock, pas- 
tor, has organized a vigorous Sunday-school 
at the corner of State street and Garfield 
boulevard, which promises to grow into a 
church at no distant day. There is a vigor 
about the movements of both church and 
pastor at Englewood which commands both 
respect and admiration. 


Alton, Ill.—The Alton papers report a 
highly successful literary and musical en- 
tertainment, followed by an operetta in two 
acts, given by the members of Unity Club, 
in the Unitarian church. ‘‘ The church was 
crowded as never before, every seat includ- 
ing the aisles and gallery being occupied, 
and every one who attended was delighted.’’ 


Alameda, Cal.—Rev. E. T. Wilkes, who 
has been spending several months preach- 
ing at Alameda, is expected to return East 
the latter part of February. We hear that 
she is strongly urged to return to California 
ahd take charge of the society to which she 
has been ministering. 


San Francisco, Cal.—Rev. W.R. Alger, of 
Boston, is in San Francisco, conducting a 
series of services in Mission Opera Hall, 
under the auspices of the Unitarian Board of 
Missions for the Pacific Coast. Much inter- 
est has been awakened and it is hoped a 
new church will grow out of the movement. 


Salt Lake City, Utah.—Rev. F. W. Blohm, 
pastor of the Danish Independent church of 
Salt Lake City, writes to the Western Uni- 
tarian Headquarters for copy of form of con- 
stitution for Unitarian churches. 


Unitarian Literature supplied gratuitously: 
—Application made to P. O. Mission, New 
South Church, Tremont and Camden Streets, 
Boston, Mass. 


‘Fhe humble receive advantage. the self 
sufficient suffer loss’ =If you will 
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BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Grocers often substitute cheaper goods for Sapolio to make a 


better profit. 
what you ordered. 


Send back such articles, and ihsist upon having just 


- ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO. NEW YORK. 


HORSFORD’S AGID PHOSPHATE. 


In dyspepsia the stomach fails to 


assimilate the food. 
phate assists the weakened stomach, 
making the process of digestion nat- 
ural and easy. 

Dr. R. S. McComs, Philadelphia, says: 

‘“Used it in nervous dyspepsia with suc- 
cess,’’ 

Dr. 
says: 


W. S. LEONARD, Hinsdale, N. H. 

‘The best remedy for dyspepsia that has 
ever come under my notice.’’ 

Dr. T. H. ANDREWS, Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia, says: 

““A wonderful remedy which gave me 
most gratifying results in the worst forms of 
dyspepsia.’”’ 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I 


Beware of Substitutes and 
Imitations. 


The Acid Phos-. 


' 


; 


CAUTION:—Be sure the word ‘‘Horsford'’s’”’ is 


rinted on the label. All 


; Others are spurious 
ever sold in bulk. 


: } 
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TEN POUNDS 


TWO WEEKS 
THINK OF IT! 


As a Flesh Prod 
no question but that. mpeee enn he 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


Of Pure Cod Liver Gil and Hypophosphites 
Of Lime and Soda 


is without a iva. erany have 
i ound a 
Sf it. It cures gb thre Mera 


CONSUMPTION, 
SCROFULA, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS AND : 


A 


; 
, 


COLDS, AND ALL FORMS OF WASTING DIS- 
EASES. AS PALATABLE AS MILK. 
Be sure you get the genuine as there are 
poor imitations, 
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Better than Government or 
Railroad Bonds. 
The City Bank of Forest City, Iowa, 


with a Paid up Capital of $65,000.00, | 


will sell first mortgage farm Bonds that will net 
the purchaser 7 per cent. annual int. The Bank 
guarantees the payment of said Bonds when due. 
For particulars address B. A. PLUMMER, Pres't, 


TACOMA INZESTHERTS, 


on all moneys sentus forinvestmentin real estate in the 
tamwvingeicy of PACOSIA, Wash., besides wesend you 
onc-hail the proiits, 8 ang §@ per cent. neton Morty we 
loans first-classsecurity. Write forinfommation. Po» 
references given. Address BA ALTIT INT EIS ce 
: = 9 
BOGE ck& YW Ss. Vaenma, Wash. 


Perry & Martin, 


44-143 La Salle St., Chicago, 
[oan Money forestates and private parties on city 
property at current rates. : 
ELLEN A. MARTIN Attorney. 
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Send stamp to Eshelman, Liewellyn & Co,, Seattle, Wash. 


| Tne Revelation of God, - : - 
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Tokers 
c. for 

elegant Oat- 
alugue which is brim full of Rare Plan 
Vegetable Novelti 


ts, Flower and 
and receive free 25 kernels of my 
new Telegraph Tomato, the finest and earliest 
Tomato in the world. and Plants by the 100,000, 
15 packages Choice Flower Seeds, - - 50Oc. 
35 packages Vegetable Novelties, post pd. S1. 


JOHN A. SALZER, LA CROSSE, WIS. 


A GRATEFUL SPIRIT ::: 


By JAMES VILA LLAKE. 

Suvjects: A Grateful Spirit, At Peace with Things. 
Yahweh inthe Bible, Some Things to be Sure of, Sol- 
omon and the Lilies, The Perfect, Abiding God's 
Time, The Full Bushell. The Riches of Life, Take my 
Yoke. Paul's Three Points, Knowledge of God, Why 
any Religion, The One Keligion, Faithfulness, “O 


 God!”",.A “Cure All’, Jesus of Nazareth, Sacrifice, O.c 


Age. Cloth, 12mo., 311 pages, bound uniformly with 
the author's Poems and Essays. $1.00 postpaid. 
MR. BLAKE’S OTHER BOOKS. 


Essays, Cloth, 12mo.,.... eben babes heaeehaGnde <é $1.00 
| Poems, Cloth, I2mM0.,-ccccccccccccccscccsccccesescccces 1.00 
Legends from Storyland, Cloth, l6mo.,..........++. at 
Manual Training. Paper, ISM0........ee-ee cee eeaes 25 


To any one mentioning this advertisement before 
Dec. 31, we will send, prepaid, the five books on receipt 
of $2.50 or the first three for $2.00. Address 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Pubs., 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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WELL! Which means, is it possible 
that you have never tried 

WELL! to get 10c. for 4 weeks, or 
25c. for 3 months’ trial of 

WELL! THE Uyion SIGNAL? 


Well, well, well! That is fJae way to 
get indifferents interested. 


Address WomMAN’'s l'em. Pus. Ass'n, 
161 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


. “Down With High Prices.”’ 
THIS SEWING MACHINE 


ONI:YWY $10: 


Top Buggies, $55.0° Harness $7.50 
Road Carts....10.00 Wagons, 30.00 
$5.00 Family or Store Scale, 1.00 
A 240-lb. Farmers’ Scale.... 3.00 
4000 lb. Hay or Stock Scale... .40.00 
Forge and Kit of Tools...... 20.00 
1000 other Articles at Half Price. 
CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago. Tl. 


“stow US THE CATITER” 


(HE FAITH OF FAITHS roG8Bait8ns 


x Sermons by Six Authors. 
The Change of Front of the Universe, - - = - 
The Fullness of God, « - - : 

The Unity of God, - ae - - 


M. J. Savage. 
&. R. Calthrop. 
. Ii. M. Simmons, 
- -«- J. W. Chadwick. 
The Faith of Ethics oe ee Ww. OC, Gannett. 
Religion from the Near End, - - - - - J. Li, Jones. 

No better book to show the trend of Faith among men who trust the 
Science of the nineteenth century, It might have been called “The God 
of Evolution.” 170 pages, handsome paper edition, 50 cents; 10 copies, 
$3.50. Order for the holidays. CHARLES H. KERR & 0., 
Publishers. 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Iilinols. 


ODELL "Shsi* TYPE WRITER 


It has 78 Chararters, andisthe only Type Wri- 
ter with Check Perforator attachment, Is fast 
taking the lead of all Type Writers. Special 
terms to Ministers &8.8.Teachers. Send for cir- 
eulars Odell Type Writer Co, 85 Fifth Avy. Chicaga 


SIX by Jenkin Lloyd WT JESUS 


one by H. M. Simmons, one by 8. J. Barrows, one 
by W. M. Salter. A!!! mailed for 20 cents. 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTER, 175 Dearborn St., Chicage 


KINDERG ARTEN A monthly for home and school, 
s science lessons, stories, gam 
occupations, etc. Invaluable for primary teachers 
mothers. $1.50a hg omega. ag | ony 6 on. 
Special lessons for mary Sunda ° 
Alice B. Stockham & Co., 161 LaSalle St., Chicago 


Only $20 


The finest quality of Bells for Churches, 
Chimes, Schools, etc. Fully warran 


-_ 


Write for Catalogue and Prices. 
OPIUM HABIT CURE 
DR 
60 asst’d beautiful Silk and Satin 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
._ 3d. Cc HOF MAN, 
THE WESTERN WORLD, Illustrated. 
pes,enough tocover 500 sq. inche 


uschiot vty SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati,O- 
JEFFERSON, - WISCONSIN 
Fine Engravings. Only 25 cents a year. Chicago, Il. 
marie’s Silk Mill, Little Ferry,N J 
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Feb. 26, 1801 


Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—-We are led on like little children by a 

way we know not. 
Mon .—There is no sort of wrong deed of 
which a man can bear the punish- 


ment alone. 
7ues.—Necessity does the work of courage. 
Wed.—One can not be 
round. 


Thurs.—There is no kind of conscious obe- 
dience that is not an advance on 
lawlessness. 


good-natured all 


/ri.—Renuunciation remains sorrow, though 
a sorrow borne willingly. 
Sai,—Our life is determined for us. 
George Eliot. 


Cornelia’s Plan. 


In the sitting-room of the lonely 
old farm house two young girls sat at 
their sewing. For some time this 
had been their daily afternoon occu- 
pation. As they sent their needles 
deftly flying, they talked much about 
a European trip, a college education 
and bright hopes for the future. 

Cornelia, the younger of the two 
sisters, was full of life and spirit, 
though it was not she who prepared to 
go abroad. She did the planning of 
the sewing like an experienced seam- 
stress, and worked with an enthusiasm 
that showed her whole. heart was in 
her sister’s undertaking. Marriet, 
the older, was quiet and much ab- 
sorbed in thought, only once in a 
while a light came into her face that 
told of the ambition and joy which 
thrilled her whole being. Sometimes, 
too, she burst into a livelier mood 
and talked with more than usual an1- 
mation of the delightful advantages 
awaiting her in the near future, of the 
aims she had so long cherished and of 
the good she meant to accomplish 
with her education. The oldest ina 
large family to which many misfor- 
tunes had came, she had to contend 
much against circumstances to satisfy 
her intense love of knowledge and to 
keep alive her strong ambition. Then 
better times came again and when the 
farm promised an unusually rich har- 
vest, her parents were willing to give 
her the advantage she so eagerly de- 
sired and to which her gifts entitled 
her. Having a great liking for liter- 
ary and philosophical studies, she 
planned to spend two or three years 
in a European college, and it was 
with this prospect in view that the 
two sisters were making preparations, 
each rejoicing in her own way. 

But since yesterday a great change 
had come over them. 

Allthe joy and spirit seemed de- 
parted and a heavy gloom resting 
upon them. Cornelia’s merry, rippling 
laugh was not once heard ; when she 
was obliged to speak, there was a 
tremor in her voice, and large, heavy 
drops often mingled with her stitches. 
Sometimes she stole a glance at Har- 
riet, who sat for the most part with 
her hands idly folded on her lap, a 
dull staring look on her face and ap- 
parently unconscious of what was go- 
ing on around her. It was the stupor 
that follows a great and sudden shock. 
The plans into which she had entered 
with the whole intensity of her nature 
were ruined! Reckless investments, 
unfortunate speculations had brought 
heavy losses to her father. The whole 
family felt this new stroke of misfor- 
tune so much more keenly, because 
they knew what it meant to Harriet. 

When the fatal news had reached 
them, they were just sewing on the 
traveling suit. Cornelia, active and 
energetic at all times, urged the next 
day when the usual time for sewing 
came, that since the dress was half- 
way done, it should be completed, 
whatever might be done with it. She 
now stood before her sister ready to 
drape the skirt on her. Harriet slowly 
rose and mechanically slipped the 
garment on. 

‘‘How-I wish I could wear it for 


‘moment, 


UNITY. 


what it was intended, she exclaimed 
passionately. 

‘*T do too,’’ sobbed Cornelia, and 
then stooped to lay the drapery and 
to hide her tearful face. As with skill- 
ful fingers she began to lay the goods 
into graceful folds, a brighter look 
came into her face. Once she laughed 
out loud and Harriet, starting as if 
shaken from a dream, looked at her 
surprised, wondering if the late mis- 
fortune, which had come in the midst 
of happy prospects, had affected her 
sister’s reason or made ffer, at least, 
hysterical. When at last, Cornelia 
had finished draping, at which she 
had spent an unusual length of time, 
she looked into her sister’s face and 
said hopefully : 

‘“T think you can wear it for what 
it was intended.’’ 

‘* We will not delude ourselves with 
groundless hopes, but rather face the 
truth and gather strength to bear it,’’ 
replied Harriet gravely, and then con- 
tinued with determination; ‘‘ Yes, I 
will wear it soon. I can not stay 
at home longer. I must find employ- 
ment. Something I mwuzs/do. Others 
have had to struggle, too, and I will 
not show myself weak, or crushed by 
misfortune.”’ 

As they both worked on again some 
of the old spirit seemed to have re- 
turned into Cornelia, and by and by 
she even began to huma tune. So 
contagious was her hopefulness that 
even Harriet felt less dulland gloomy. 

That evening Cornelia had a talk 
with her brother George and the next 
day she went to town. Harriet 
thought the walk through the woods 
on such a bright day must have had a 
remarkably beneficial influence on her 
sister, who returned with rosy cheeks, 
and a happy smile playing over her 
face. Then both went to work, each 
following her own silent thoughts. 
Towards evening Harriet had finished 
the skirt, and relapsing for a moment 
into her old melancholy, said as she 
folded it up: 

‘*T feel as glad that it is done as if 
it were my shroud.’’ 

“You will not say that when you 
have heard my plan!’’ exclaimed 
Cornelia, and drawing her sister to the 
window, she began : 

‘‘ Some time ago, Miss Hunter, the 
dressmaker, praising my quickness 
and skill in draping, offered me good 
wages if I would sew with her. I re- 
fused her offer then as everything was 
prosperous at home. But yesterday I 
went to see her again and engaged to 
sew with her, beginning on the first 
of next month.’’ 

‘*T’ve also had a talk with brother 
George. He is going to work for 
Farmer Smith this year, as he is not 
needed at home. Now, my monthly 
wages and one-third of George’s will 
pay your expenses abroad, and before 
you go; we can add enough to what 
we now have, to pay your passage. 
So George and_I will Lave the pleas- 
ure of helping you carry out your plans 
until the next harvest has improved 
father’s circumstances again.”’ 


Cornelia’s face had never seemeu so 
beautiful to Harriet as it did at that 
radiant with earnestness. 
At first Harriet felt as if she would 
burst with a feeling that rose within 
her. Then clasping Cornelia’s hands 
she exclaimed : 

‘You are too noble to be my sister ! 
Such a sacrifice! I can not take it. 
I know how much you dislike sewing 
in the shop, and then during the 
warm snmmer, too. No, no, it is too 
much to take upon yonrself for my 
sake, and I would be mean and selfish 
to accept such a proposition.’’ 

‘* But you must,’’ pleaded Cornelia, 
‘if not for your sake, then for the 
sake of others. Think how much de- 
pends upon you. As long as your 
education is not further on, you can 
not make the best of your talent, you 
can not do the good you desire to do 
in the world. Be not too proud, Har- 
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riet, to accept what George and I 
gladly offer. Do not be too proud to 
depend on our labor for a little while. 
It is only to make you better able to 
help the others afterwards. Think of 
our little brothers, who will depend 
upon you, the oldest in the family, for 
their education. They must look to 
you, more than to father, for you 
know he is growing old and never 
was very successful anyway. But 
you have in you what will give you 
wealth, power, influence, if it 1s only 
once developed.’’ 

‘“My dear sister, think what you 
are undertaking and how uncertain 
vour reward,’’ said Harriet, her voice 
almost choked with emotion. i 
may die before I can repay, or, if I 
live, may not be able to realize your 
hopes. I can not take upon me such 
a debt with so little security of mak- 
ing returns.’’ 

“OQ Harriet, give us the pleasure 
of doing that for you, give us that 
satisfaetion, that triumph,’’ again 
urged Cornelia. 


‘other’s 


a 


Harriet said nothing more and for 
more than an hour paced up and down 


the room in great agitation. She was 
struggling mightily within. Cornelia 


had softly left the room and when she 
re-entered, her sister came toward her 
and said in a low firm voice: 

‘‘IT accept your sacrifice. Every 
misfortune brings also some joy with 
it. All the despair and agony I have 
suffered during these last few days is 
richly compensated for by the joy of 
having such a view of my sister.’’ 

When George, soon after, came into 
the sitting room, he saw in the shad- 
owy light two figures clasped in each 
arms. One of them came 
toward him, and pressing his rough 
hand and laying her head against his 
shoulder, whispered, ‘*‘ And I rejoice, 
too, over my noble brother !’’ 

That moment there was peace and 
joy and love in three hearts, and the 
hush that came over them told that 
there are emotions which find their 
strongest expression in silence. 

L. N. 
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SOLANUM GRANDIFLORA, jerpctus bloomers ever seen, It bears by the hundred great clusters 


‘ \ Ware y 


ot lovely snow-white flowers, which keep perfect a month before fading and appear at all times of the year. 
These great panicles of bloom are often a foot across and are borne by the hundred both summer and winter. 
As a perpetual bloomer of fascinating beauty and loveliness this plant surpasses everything—even the famous 
Manettia Vine. It is as easily grown as a Geranium, either in pots or the garden.and requires exactly the 
same treatment. It can be trained up as a climber or grown in bush form, and ineither way its great clusters 
of glorious flowers will surprise and delight all who see it. Price of strong plants, ready to bloom at once, 
30 cents each; 2 for §0 cents; § for $] by mail postpaid. aa 
THE TRUE MANETTIA y NE A magnificent flowering vine which is loaded with brilliant flowers 
ALREADY BUDD ED ornd BI OM NG Aes Its oor grace ane beauty is unsur- 
yassed. Fine plants an MIN cents each; 0 cents. 
We RAINBOW CA TUS wo years ago this won derfully See Aaeat Gecson sold at$5each. We 
8 now possess an enormous stock of magnificent plants which we offer 
very low. The plant is covered with a net-work of spines which grow in rings of different color from white to 
crimson, hence its name “ Rainbow.” It is a most beautiful plant at all times, but when in bloom its gran- 
deur is unsurpassed having flowers 4inches across, bright crimson with a white center. It blooms profusely 
and is of the easiest culture in pots. Large plants for immediate blooming 30 cents each; 2 for 50 cents, 
THE BUTTERFLY ORCHID All know the beauty and value of a good Orchid. Tied to astick and 
8 suspended in a window it makes a most unique and beautiful object, 
rrowing freely without soil. Cultural directions in Catalogue. It produces great panicles of gay butterfly- 
ike flowers which keep perfect along time, Strong plants of blooming size 30 cents each; 4 for 81. 
THE GREAT SPIDER LILY An elegant large bulb of the Amaryllis family which commences to 
5 bloom soon after it is potted, sending up great spikes of lovely, large 
ure white blossoms of exquisite fragrance and unsurpassed beauty. Itis one of the oddest, sweetest, and 
loveliest flowers grown. Large bulbs which will soon bloom, 25 centa each, postpaid. , 
A GREAT OFFER For only ONE DOLLAR we will send by mail postpaid all five of the above magnifi- 
s cent new plants. (Orthe above and the following g collections for $4 postpaid.) 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING EXTRA CHOICE COLLECTIONS BY MAIL POSTPAID: 


5 Ornamental Flowering Shrubs, named, 50¢.; 4 Superb New Grapes, including Niagara, 5O0c. 
12 Extra choice mixed Gladiolus, flowering bulbs, 25e.| 5 Grand Lilies, 5 sorts, including Auratum, 50c. 
6 New Double Peari Tuberoses “ ” See.t & * Cacti, different sorts named, ° 
5 Rare Chrysanthemums, 5 sorts named, 50c. | 20 Bulbs and 10 pkts. Flower Seeds, alldifferent, 60¢e. 


OUR BLUE CATALOGUE (A superb work of art in blue) of FLOWER AND VEGETABLE 

« SEEDS. BULBS, PLANTS, AND RARE FRUITS, is the finest ever 
issued. 128 pages, hundreds of elegant engravings, Stipple Lithograph Covers and 5 large colored plates. We 
offer the finest novelties in Flowers. Vegetables and Fruits, notably: Our great Japanese Wineberry, Floral 
Park Plums, Butterfly Orchid. Star Phloxes, Water Plants, New Roses, Dahlias, Gladiolus, Chrysanthemums, 
ete. Also the greatest collection of rare Cacti and Flowering shrubs. “This elegant and expensive Catalogue 
will be sent for only TEN CENTS, or if you order anything here offered and ask for a Catalogue it will be sent 


PREE, Address JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, Queens Co., N. Y. 
PENSIONS © sernec’Unseh'NEw vaw. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 


Prepares for scientific school, college, or business. 
Laboratories. The boys are members of the family 
Frederick B. Knapp, 8. B. (M. I. T.) Duxbury, Mass. 


a oe 


Soldiers, Widows, Parents, send for dlank applica 
tions and information. PATRICK O' FARRELL, 


Pension Agent, Washington, D. C, 
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UNITY. 


Feb. 26, 1891 


Aunoungements. 


WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 


The treasurer reports the following re- 
ceipts. 


FOR CURRENT EXPENSES. 


Previously acknowledged. ........ $242.50 
Rev. F. A. Hinckley, Florence, Mass., An- 

a ee 1.00 
Mrs. J. N. Angier, Chicago, Annual Mem- 

SG, a eb ele ae a eg 4a et 1.00 
E.C. L. Brown, Pomona, Cal... .. . ai “S68 
First Unitarian Church, Greeley, Colo. . . 8.95 
Unitarian Society, Menomonie, Wis. . . . 10.00 
Unitarian Society, Eau Claire, Wis... . . 10.00 
First Unitarian Church, Keokuk, Iowa. . 10.00 
First Cong’! Society, New Bedford. Mass . 100.00 
All Souls Church, Chicago, Il ...... 150.00 
Unitarian Church, Rochester,N. Y..... 50.00 
Lyman Johnson, Brooklyn, Wis...... 1.00 
Geo. C. Stickney, Grand Haven, Mich. . . 10.00 
Miss Harriet S. Tolman, Boston, Mass. . . 20.00 
Unity Church, Monmouth, Ill....... 20,00 

$639.45 

ON ENDOWMENT FUND. 

a ci ke $1,472.00 
Silas Hubbard, Kalamazoo, Mich...... 500.00 
i ae i, WES, 8g og i. 6 woe 10.00 
Mrs. Julia P. Hunting, Des Moines, Ia.. . 100,00 
J. D. Ludden, St. Paul, Minn....... , 250.00 
J. W. Van Inwagen, Chicago....... 50.00 
Miss Belle L. Gorton, Chicago. ...... 5.00 
Rev. Mary A. Safford, Sioux City, Ia... . 25.00 
Miss Martha W. Fairfield, Saco, Me... . 12.50 
Mrs.H.G.Hopkins, All Souls Ch. Chicago . 10.00 
Mrs. M. H. Perkins, " m 10.00 
S. W. Lamson, i " 125.00 
W. B. Candee, - ™~ 50.00 


Mrs. J. W. Frost, ” e 5.00 


Miss Kate Manierre, ” “ 10.00 
Rev. J. C. Learned, st. Louis, Mo...... 200.00 
Mrs. Mary M. Crunden, St. Louis, Mo.. . 25.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Geo. F. Durant, St. Louis, Mo. 150.00 

$3,009.50 

ON PARKER MEMORIAL FUND. 

Previously reported. ...... Le. te $281.00 
Mrs. Edna D. Cheney, Boston, Mass.. . 100.00 
Unitarian Church, Humboldt,Ia...... 30.00 
Rev. John W. Chadwick, Brooklyn, N. Y. . 320.00 
Geo. Wm. Curtis, Brooklyn, N. Y..... 10.00 
Rev. Francis Tiffany, Cambridge, Mass. . 5.00 
Mrs. Jas. F. Drummond, Buffalo, N. Y.. . 5.00 
Mrs. S. B. Shaw, Chesterfield, Mass.. . 100.00 
Spencer L. Bailey, Buffalo, N. Y.... 10.00 
Rev. Eben R. Butier, Revere, Mass... . 1.00 
Mrs. Jennie T. Charles, Sioux City, Ia. . 5.00 
James Booge, Sioux City, Ia........ 25.00 
Sllas Hubbard, Kalamazoo, Mich..... 100.00 
Emile Heymann, San Gregorio, Cal.. . 1.00 
Charles Nash, Worcester, Mass... . . - 100.00 
Daniel Rowen, Detroit, Mich...... aa 10.00 
David Timothy, Barneveldt, Wis..... . 10.00 
Henry Crane, Janesville, Wis. . 1.00 


. . 


A five cent love offering per Miss E. Phillips, 
ne Chas + 6s: Wb ee 0.06 6 ;' 4.20 


Mrs. Helen H. Prescott, New Bedford, Mass. 50.00 
S. Griffiths, Morgan, ‘ xs - 10.00 
Edward D. Mandell, ‘ ‘ 100.00 
Mrs. Mary L. Jones, “ 5 2 50.00 
Mrs. Clara M. Rotch, “ " - 50.00 
Mrs. Frances M. Elliott, us ss 10.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Thos. H. Knowles, _- 50.00 
A Davenport Parishioner, “ > 75.00 
Rev. S. B. Loomis, Monmouth, Ill... . 10.00 
Unitarian Society, Quincy, Ill...... 45-75 
Mrs. J. N. Angier, All Souls Ch., Chicago . 5.00 
is Ee, et ME, Ow. 8 tk ee 2.50 
J. D. Ludden, St. Paul, Minn....... 300.00 
Channing Seabury, St. Paul, Minn... . . 100.00 
BE. H. Bailey, St. Paul, Minn........ 25.00 
Mrs. A. W. Belden, Chicago, Ill....... 10.00 
Miss Bandusia Wakefield, Sioux City, Ia. . 25.00 
Miss Emma Dupee, Chicago, Ill...... 50.00 
F. B. Tobey, a is <2 6 0 ew wos 50.00 
Rev. M. J. Miller, Gemeseo, Ill. ..... 50.00 

$2,186.45 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO NEWSPAPERS. 


We have an inch electrotyped advertise- 
ment of Unity which we should like to 
place in every local paper that will give us 
the space in return for a copy of UNITY one 

ear. Wedonot ask the editor to send us 

is paper regularly, we simply ask him to 
give his word that he will insert the adver- 
tisement at least twenty times during the 
year, in good position, in whatever issues he 
can best spare the space. 


PULLMAN PARLOR CARS, CHICAGO TO 
ST. LOUIS. 


To meet the requirements of the superior class of 
passengers who travel between Chicago and St. 
Louis, Hot Springs, Ark., and the winter resorts of 
Texas and the South, the Chicago & Alton R. R. has 
put in service on its day trains between Chicago and 
St. Louis, a line of new and handsomely furnished 
Pullman Buffet Parlor Cars especially built for that 
service. Through Pullman Coupon Berth Tickets 
can now be purchased in its Chicago offices, which 
precludes the necessity of passengers procuring and 
laying for sleeping car tickets at St. Louis. This is 
a privilege that can be enjoyed only by taking the 
Alton, a route having a continuous Pullman service 
on both morning and night trains from Chicago. 


Completed to Deadwood. 


The Burlington Route, C., B. & Q. R. R., from 
Chicago, Peoria and St. Louis, is now completed, 
and daily passenger trains are running through 
Lincoln, Neb., and Custer, S. D., to Deadwood. ive 
to Newcastle,Wyoming. Sleeping cars to Deadwood. 


A Good Reputation. 


‘*BROWN’s BRONCHIAL TROCHES”’ have been be- 
fore the public many years, and are everywhere ac- 
knowledged to be the best remedy for all throat 
troubles. They quickly relieve Coughs, Sore Throat, 
and Bronchial Affections. Price, 25 cents. For sale 
everywhere, and only in boxes. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS act like magic on a Weak Stomach. 


can be earned at our NEW line of work, 
rapidiy and honorably, by those of 
either sex, young or old, and in their 

callin ahcosees they live. Any 
one can do the work. to learn. 


Me 


\(C>Baking 
eam Powder 


Used in Millions of Homes—4o0 Ye@rs the Standard. 
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~The Genius of Galilee. 


i A historical novel by ANSON URIEL HANCOCK, depicting the life and 
r times of Jesus from the standpoint of modern thought and criticism. 


upon which has been built the superstructure of common Christian belief, might have been lived 
without violating any natural law as we now knowit, and without involving any occasion for 
supposing conscious imposture on the part of any one, 


Chicago Times :—Mr. Hancock’s book is an elaborate attempt toshow that a real career, 
purpose hereinbefore indicated, it is one of great ingenuity, of keen insight, of much breadth 
and genuine force. 


The Arena:—Written by a broad minded liberal thinker, who, though profoundly religious 
(in the true acceptance of the word) is not blind tothe facts which recent research and scientific 
discoveries have disclosed. Part of the scenes are laid in Rome, although the opening and clos- 
ing chapters are in Palestine. The book asa story is very interesting and will be read with de 


light by thousands. 


posing thought are approaching Christianity—the one accepting the letter of Sciipture, the other 
reducing the whole story toa basisof pure naturalism, around which during the first century 
and a half of our era there gathered a mass of legend and Alexandrian speculation. 
points of view there is no place for any harmonizing process such asthat which Dr. Briggs has 
set up, according to which the Scripture is divine, but only in its concepts. 


Considered asa book with the 
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Between the 
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Newman said there 


was no medium between Atheism and Catholicism: so these writers teach that there is mo 
medium between perfect inspiration and pure naturalism 


Rochester Union and Advertiser :—In the epilogue of the book are traces of skeptical, or 


at least, decidedly monothsistic and anti-trinitarian views. 
Of the story and description, however, it may be said 


one class of readers and please others. 
that is simple, graceful and attractive. 


Such conclusions will antagonize 


San Francisco Morning Call:—This is the time that religious novels are on the increase, 


and there is no telling how far the taste for this class of literature may be carried. 


In this work, 


however, the author, who has shown himself a close student of the Bible, has presented a story 
that is profoundly interesting, and will be read by many who have a desire for a more complete 


one than can be obtained by the average reader from the verses in the holy book. 
In one he traces the career of Jesus of Nazareth, in another 
hetreats of Ceesar and Rome, in another he presents the habits of the Galilean world and the 
In the others he tells the story of Sarah of Lydia, of Egmond and 
The book does not appear to have been written in 


has divided his novel into six books. 


l ancient history of the Jews. 
other characters, historical and otherwise. 


Pittsburg Times:—A companion piece for Wallace’s ‘Ben Hur’’ is Hancock’s ‘‘Genius of 
Galilee.”’ In these two books are set forth the two points of view from which the forces of op- 
n 


It is a book that cannot fail to have a good influence. 


The author 


Cloth 12mo., 507 pages; $1.50, postpaid. 


| the interest of any sect, but on the contrary, seems to be the work of one who is entirely free from 
bias. 
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CHARLES H. KERR®&CO., Publishers, 


i755 DEARBORN STRGGCGT, CHICAGO. q 
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VASELINE. 


FOR A ONE-DOLLAR BILL sent us by 
mail we will deliver, free of all charges, to any person 
in the United States, all of the following articles, 
carefully packed : 


One two-ounce bottle of Pure Vaseline ... . 1octs 
One two-ounce bottle of Vaseline Pomade.. . 15 ‘‘ 
One jar of Vaseline Cold Cream. ....... = 
One Cake of Vaseline CamphoriIce ... .-. . 10 “ 
One Cake of Vaseline Soap, umscented ... . 10 ‘‘ 
One Cake of Vaseline Soap,exquisitely scented 25 ‘‘ 
One two-ounce bottle of White Vaseline .. . . 25 “‘ 
$1.10 


Or for postage stamps any single article at the price 
named. On no account be persuaded to accept from 
your druggist any Vaseline or preparation therefrom, 
unless labelled with our name because you will cer tain- 
ly receive an tmttation which has Iittle or no value. 


Chesebrough Mfg Co., 24 State St., N.Y. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


** By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavoured beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. Itis by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there isa 
weak point. We may escape many a fata) shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and 
a properly nourished frame.’’—‘* Civil Service Gazette.”’ 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only in 
half-pound tins, by Groceres, lablied thus: 

JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 

London, England. 


DOWN! DOWN!! FROM $12.00 T0 $4.00 
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EVERY LADY HER OWN DRESSMAKER, 


The Tailor System of Dress 
Making by one of the best au- 
thors, including Book of In. 
® structions, Charts, Double ‘l'ras- 

ing Wheel, etc., enabling a... 
lady to cut and fit any garment 
worn by woman or child,is seid 
by the inventor at $7.50. By a 
special arrangement we can 
send the whole by mail witha 
copy of our Paper one year for 

ONLY 81.00. 
This paper gives information 
“ of all Govern- 
ment Lands, and 
of each State and 
Territory with 


Who sends us 20 cents and the 4 ) 
names and addresses of 10 lady . 2 y) 
friends who pore te read, aL 0c. 
receive UN - ; 
DIES’ BAZA 


B, Don't miss this rare chance, {9% 
chea t and pret- } 
fae Mnemaian pub- 


as this is the 
tiest Family and | 
lished. For 20 cents extra (40 cents “% 


Siw aa faeud WasiiON 

CATALOGUE (size, 13x15 inches), 

con over 2,000 illustrated designs 
erate and extreme—for 

Ladies’, Misses’ and Children's Garments. < A 

This is the largest, most stylish and reliable Fashion Book in the 

United States. We make this liberal offer solely to introduce our 


catalogue and publication into new ho A , Tus Youne 
Lapus’ Bazaz, Nos. 234 and 236 La Salle Street, , 


NOW R KADY. 


A New Volume in the Series 
oe OF... 


GRIGGS PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS 


By Hon. WILLIAM T. HARRIS, LL.D., U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, entitled, 


HEGEL'S LOGIC: A Critical Exposition. 


4360Pages. Price, $1.50. 


This word has elicited an unusual amount of interest 
and inquiry as it has been known for some time that Dr. 
‘Harris had such a velume in preparation. His high 
reputation as a vigorous and independent thinker and 
his well-known familiarity with the German school of 
philosophy warrant the belief that his exposition of the 
Hegelian system will be a work of exceptional value. 


List of Volumes Already Issued, 


I.—KANT’s CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON. A 
CRITICAL EXPOSITION. By Geo S. Morris, Ph. 
D., lateof the University of Michigan. 16mo, 
ee RUE SP Le el eee LE a $1.25 
II.—SCHELLING’S TRANSCENDENTAL IDEALISM 
A CRITICAL EXPOSITIVUN.—By John Watson, 
LL. D., Professor of Philosophy, Queen’s Uni- 
versity. 
IlI.—FICHTE’S SCIENCE OF KNOWLEDGE. A 
CRITICAL EXPOSITION. By C. C. Everett, D. 
os Professor of Theology in Harvard Univer- 
re aE LOR Ta La ae Hear 1.2 
IV.—HEGELS At{sTHETICS. A CRITICAL ExPposi- . 
TION. By J. S. Kedney,S. T. D., Professor in 
the Seabury Divinity School, Faribault, Minn. 1.25 
V.— KANT’s ETHICS. A CRITICAL EXPOSITION.— 
By President Noah Porter........... 1.25 
VI.—HEGEL’sS PHILOSOPHY OF THE STATE AND 
OF HIsToRY.. A CRITICAL EXPOSITION. By 
George S. Morris, Ph. D., late of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 320 pages, 16mo,cloth. . 1.25 
VII.—LEIBNIz’s NEW ESSAY’S CONCERNING 
THE HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. A CRITICAL 
EXPOSITION. By John Dewey, Ph. D., of the 
University of Michigan............ 1.25 


The Value of the Series. 


‘““One of the most valuable literary enterprises of the 
day. Each volume is a condensed presentation made 
by an author who combines thorough philosophical! 
study with literary talent, and who has made a specialty 
of the philosopher whose work is interpreted.’’— Boston 
Traveler. 

“ This series of Philosophical Classics, edited by Prof. 
zeorge 8. Morris, of Michigan, and published in the en- 
terprising city of Chicago, deserves to be much better 
known than it has hitherto been to students of German 
Philosophy on this side of the Atlantic. The exposition 
of the work taken in hand is full and minute.’’—Mind: 
London, England. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, OF VOL. 8 BY DR. 
HARRIS, IS $1.50. 


But the 8 Vols. put up in a neat paper box will be 
sent, express paid, on receipt of $10.00, by the 
publishers, 


S. @. GRIGGS 8 CO, Chicago. 


Dollar Clearance Sale. 


25 Valuable Pamphlets, 
Over 1000 pages, sent prepaid for $1.00. 


Many of the pamphlets in the subjoined list are 
now extremely scarce and can not be obtained after 
our present stock is exhausted. We offer the set pre 
paid for $1.00, as long as they last, and also indicate 
the prices of separate pamphlets. It should be 
noted that the separate prices aggregate over $3.00, 
hence it is economy to order by the set. 


Liberty and Life.—By. E P. Powell. 208 pages. 
Price in cloth 75 cents, paper edition sold only in this 
combination, or given to any subscriber sending us 
anew name fora year with $1.00. 


The Unending Genesis.—By H. M. Simmons. 
1Il pages, 25 cents. . 


Practical Piety.— Four sermons by Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. 60 pages, io cents, 


Uplifts of Heart and Will.—By James H. West. 
20 cents. 


The God of Civilization.—A Romance by Mrs. 
M.A. Pittock. 25 cents, 


Appendix to Third Edition of the Evolution 
of Immortality. By C. T. Stockwell. tocents. 


Truths for the Times.—Abbot. 10 cents. 
Lecture on the Bible.—Voysey. 10 cents. 
Christian Propagandisim,—Abbot. to cents. 
God in the Constitution.—Bradford. 10 cents. 
Compulsory Education,--Abbot. 5 cents. 

The Present Heaven,.—Frothingham. 5 cents. 
The God of Science.—Abbot. to cents. 

On the Vision of Heaven.—Newman. 5 cents 
A Study of Religion.—Abbot. 10 cents. 


The Battle of Syracuse.—Two essays by James 
Freeman Clarke and Francis E. Abbot. t1ocents. 

The Public School Question.—By Bishop Mc 
Quaid and Francis Ellingwood Abbot. 100 pages, roc 

An Agnostic View of the Doctrine of Vica- 
rious Atonement.—By W.H. Spencer. 5 cents. 


Evolution in its Relations to Evangelical 
Religion.—By B. F. Underwood, Prof. P. A. Chad- 
bourn and Prof. Asa Gray. 5§ cents. 


Messianic Expectations.—By Rabbi Solomon 
Schindler. i. Introductory, 5 cents; ii. Out of print; 
iii. The Carpenter’s Son, . cents; iv. Judaism the 
Mother, and Christianity the Daughter, 5 cents; v. 
A Genuine Messiah, 5 cents. 


The Proposed Christian Amendment to 
the Constitution.—By Francis E. Abbot. 5 cents. 


Is Romanism Real Christianity.— By Francis 
W. Newman and Francis EK. Abbot. 10 cents. 


The Philosophy of a Strike.—Dunning. sc. 


Remember this is a clearance sale. Send now, 
don’t wait six months and then complain because we 
can not give you all the pampklets advertised. We 
have about 50 full sets, aud when part of the pam- 
phlets are out of print we shall have to substitute 
others. Address, 


Charles H. Kerr 8 Qo., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 3 
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